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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the 


in this paper, and their excellence has been universally com- 


past four years these pictures have appearea 
“mented upon. We have received numerous orders for elec- 
trotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for the 
purpose of facilitating a selection. 


A new name will be added every week: 


Adelina Patti, Clara Morris, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Mary Anderson, P. S. Gilmore, 
Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Neupert, 

Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Hubert de Blanck, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Ir. Louis Maas, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 


Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 


Josephine Yorke, Janauschek, S. B. Mills, 
Emilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
‘Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Ww ee She rwood, 
Kellogg, Lilian Olcott, Stag 

Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, John McCullough, 
Materna, Richard Wagner, Salvini, 

Albani, Theodore Thomas, % *hn T. Raymond, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, Lester Wallack, 
Lena Little Campanini, McKee Rankin, 
Murio-Celli, Guadagniz ul, Boucicault, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Osmund Tearle, 
Mme, Fernandez, Dengremont, Lawrence Barrett, 
Lotta Galaasi, Rossi, 

Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, Stuart Robson, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, James Lewis, 

Mz arie Louise Dotti, Liberati, Edwin B ooth, 
Geistinger Ferranti, Max Treuman, 
Catherine I ewis, Anton Rubinstein, C, A. Cappa. 
Bmanche Roosevelt Del Puente, Montegrifio. 


; Mrs, Helen Ames, 


Joseffy, 
Marie Litta. 


Sarah Bernhardt, . . - 
Mme. Julia Rive-King. 


Titus d’Ernesti 





ie. Tr’ is very pleasat it to note the fact that a number of our 


ave native and resident composers by a public performance 
From this, as a beginning, there is 


igher musical orge anizations are beginning to encour- 


of their earnest efforts. 
much to be hoped, and it only remains for the press gener- 
ally to assist and encourage, so far as possible, both com- 
posers and the organizations that try to bring their works to 
a hearing. Unless the press lends a willing hand in the mat- 
ter the good work cannot go on so rapidly, and the con- 
sequent results will be more slowly attained. The future of 
the art demands that whatever musical creative talent we 


have shall be encouraged. 


T 


engaged in its pursuit. There never was a greater mistake 
than this, for the earnest follower of music finds that the 
cultivation of the art in its higher walks is a very serious 
business, and is far from a trifling matter. There are just 
as many vexations in the life of the individual who chooses 
music as a profession as there are in the life of an account- 


HE general public are too much inclined to look upon 
music as only an amusement, even to those actively 


musical circles there is met with greater enmity and more 
small jealousies than in the walks of any other profession. 
No, music is not altogether an amusement, but a very serious 
business. 


HERE are no followers of any art that reflect their true 
selves in their work more emphatically than those pro- 
fessionally engaged in music; whether players or composers 
makes no difference. The work of an artist is a reproduc- 
tion of himself which he cannot conceal or disguise however 
dexterously he may try so to do. Study well the works of 
aman, and that man’s general characteristics can be very 
closely gauged by and through them. Beethoven's com- 
positions could not have been written by a being with less 
firmness of will, nor could Handel’s works have emanated 
from the pen of any but a sturdy Saxon. Who can imagine 
Mendelssohn as the producer of Wagner’s music-dramas, a 
man whose chief characteristics were grace and refinement ? 


A plained that at the opening performance of “ Mar- 
tha” many of the audience who desired, and had paid to 
listen attentively to the work, were disgusted by the un- 
seemly behavior of some of the occupants of the boxes, who 
appeared more inclined to be heard and observed than the 
performers who happened to be on the stage. The truth of 
this complaint has to be admitted, for we have attended 
performances ourselves at which we have heard not only 
loud talking but even loud laughter proceed from the boxes 
during the progress of the music. This is not a very favor- 
able reflection upon the manners of our shoddy aristocracy, 
and it is to be regretted that severe examples could not be 
publicly made of all such rude and inconsiderate persons. 


RECENT correspondent of the Evening Post com- 


IGNOR VIANESI, in an interview published in a re- 
cent issue of the Evening Post, took occasion to say 
that American audiences, in their eagerness to award ap- 
plause where it is due, were often led to spoil the composer’s 
intentions by breaking in upon the music. Signor Vianesi 
is right in the main, but should have left out the words 
“where it is due,” for no audiences in the world are so 
taken by the mere high notes of singers as those of this 
country. If an artist holds on to a high note long enough, 
the applause actually *begins before he relaxes his hold 
upon it, so that the orchestral afterlude that follows the 
aria is altogether lost to the quiet listeners in the audience, 
however beautiful this afterlude may be. Therefore Signor 
Vianesi is justified in saying that applause should not begin 
until the last note of the orchestral accompaniment has been 
played. Such good advice as this, however, will be lost on 
would-be musical enthusiasts. 





The Easter performance of the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society will be of even more than usual excellence this 
season. Not only are notable solo singers to participate, but the 
society itself has never been in better vocal condition, many new 
accessions having been made to its ranks, and the rehearsals hav- 
ing been most faithfully attended. 


so 


M. de Munck, solo violoncellist to H. R. H. the Grand 
Duke of Saxe, made his first appearance recently at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, when his facilities of execution, true intonation, 
and powerful tone caused his rendering of the first movement of 
Andreas Romberg’s Ninth Concerto, for violoncello and orches- 
tra, to be extremely acceptable to the audience. The other two 
morceaux, Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturne” (arranged by himself) and 
Dunkler’s ‘“ Fileuse,” were particularly well received, owing to 
the delicacy of his tone, graceful bowing and executive skill, 
which at once stamped him as a thorough artist. —Londou Musical 
World. 
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There is much pain in the “ Princess Ida’’ Company con- 
cerning the latest of Mr. Edward E. Rice’s ingenious devices in 
the wind-raising line. In Mr. D'Oyley Carte’s arrangements 
concerning the sale of ‘‘ Princess Ida,” in this country it has al- 
ways been stipulated that Mr. Rice should have the privilege of 
organizing the companies to be engaged in its interpretation. 
The several managers who approached the purchase of ** Princess 
Ida” were all met by this proposition. When Messrs. Brooks 
and Dickson were negotiating for the American rights it was 
agreed by them that Mr. Rice should have a third of their profits 
for doing the work of organizing and keeping the company to- 
gether. What percentage he receives at the Fifth Avenue is not 
known, but it is a fact he is paid for this work out of the receipts. 
On Friday all the members of the company, from chorus to 
prima donna, received from Mr. Rice a formal demand for cer- 
tain sums due him as agent in having secured for them the en- 
gagements they then possessed. The demand was received with 
great indignation by the entire company. They held that as 
Mr. Rice was interested in the profits of the engagement he was 
one of the regular managers and had no right whatever to de- 
mand a fee as an agent. They therefore unanimously refused to 
meet the call of Mr. Rice in the matter, and will resist this call 





ant, banker, broker or merchant—nay, perhaps more ; for in 














THE RACO NTEU R. 


UDES of late have had some real unkind things 

said about them, and ignorant people might suppose that 

they had no feelings to be respected and were a different kind of 
animal from the genus homo. 

While Zhe Raconteur is not authorized to speak as the Dude’s 
representative on this occasion, and has no special familiarity with 
the bird, he wants to say that there are limits to the way in which 
this party may be treated, and he ought not to be sat down upon 
always, simply because he wears good clothes and has a tendency 
to fall in love intermittently with every pretty girl he meets. 

Apropos of this, a Chicago Dude was outrageously treated re- 
cently in St. Louis, whither he had followed the charming Marie 
Jansen and the McCaull Company from his native wilds. 

This Dude was as pretty as a picture, and seemed to be poured 
into his clothes, so nicely did they fit him. 

His eyes were bright with belladonna, his cheeks were rouged 
and powdered, his breath was as new-mown hay (cologne), and 
manicures had been busy with his nails and chiropodists with his 
toes. 

In short, he was a blooming daisy, and when he went to the 
Grand Opera House in St. Louis to see the fair Jansen, people 
turned round in their seats to get a square look at bim. 

One look was sufficient. 

Night after night the Dude would send up imposing floral trib- 
utes to the pretty singer and gaze upon her every movement like 
a hungry man on a tenderloin steak. 

His devotion was touching, and one night last week he desired 
to hasten his suit by a particularly elaborate basket of flowers. 

In the second act Miss Jansen received the prize, which was 
laboriously borne down the aisle by a couple df ushers, and the 
costly offering excited general curiosity as to who the generous 
donor could be. 

Instead of the Dude’s name on the card attached to it, was the 
legend: ‘‘Compliments of George McManus, Treasurer of the 
Grand Opera House.” 

This disrespectful perversion of the Dude's gallantry was ac- 
complished through the diabolical machinations of Manager John 
Norton, whose eagle and piercing eye fell upon the Dude's card, 
and he succeeded in his Hadean plot to euchre the “ mashee” by 
substituting the card mentioned for that of the donor. 

Marie Jansen’s rosy lips parted with delight when she saw the 
beautiful basket of flowers, and she made the other female mem- 
bers of the company exceedingly jealous by speaking of Mr. 

McManus’s thoughtfulness. 

The treasurer, finding that he had gained so much credit, kept 
very quiet, and the only expense that he was put to in the matter 
was in setting up the wine for Mr. Norton to refresh himself with 
for giving him so much prestige. 

The Dude is still working the floral racket, unconscious of this 
little episode, and fondly dreams that dear Marie looks more ten- 

derly toward him as he wears out his trousers night after night in 

the orchestra chairs, and pictures in his little mind that gracious 
hour when they may enjoy u petit souper and a union of fond and 
loving souls. 








Dream on, dream ever, daisy Dude, 
To spoil your vision would be rude. 








London 7ruth thinks that “Joachim is a sort of musical 
Gladstone. No one else is ever likely to play first fiddle in Eng- 
land as long as he is alive. Smarter players, we have had. 
Wilhelmj played octaves better ; Wieniawski’s staccato was more 
piquant ; Ernst had more passion, and Sarasate more romance, 


and as much execution; but there is but one Joachim.” 
giimclicctiettitidip adh litine 


An interview between an Italian peanut vender and a 
Chicago reporter: ‘‘ Where do all your customers come from?” 
‘* Very much friend, Italiano op.” ‘‘ Friends where?” ‘* Italiano 
op, signor.” ‘‘Italian opera, you say?” ‘‘Si, signor.” ‘‘ Are 
the Italian opera singers your friends?” ‘‘Si, si, signor, vera 
goota friend.” ‘‘ You knew them in Italy?” ‘‘No, no; New 
Yorka, long tempo.” ‘* But these Italian opera singers are from 
Italy?” The peanut prince smiled, dropped some fresh coal on 
the foot-stove fire and adjusted his sealskin cap. “ Amerigos 
Yankee mucha fresh. Italiano op Jacka da Hay theatra and Ital- 
iano op Macka da Vic theatra vera gooda peanutta men.” ‘* Yes, 
but the Abbey and Mapleson are singers just arrived from 


” 


Italy.” ‘*‘Impossibil! Soma tappa de beer keg in New Yorka 
lastsum. Soma keepa de maccarone. Soma dance de monka 
orga.” ‘* But the principal singers came from Italy a few 


months ago.” ‘‘Stupenda, signor! All live fiva year Baxter 
street, Newa Yorka.. Next sum all seeng buffone monka orga— 





upon their purses to the last ditch.— Zimes. 





fiva cent op. Amerigos Yankee mucha fresh.” 
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Acrostic. 
Melodious singer ! borne from lands afar, 
Art chose thee, gifted thee with wondrous power, 
Raised thee above this world and for thy dower 
Crowned thee with love and song as with a star ! 
Ever to us bright song-bird thou wilt be 
Loveliest of women who have ever sung ; 
Loveliest of singers whose pure notes have rung 
Across the earth and o’er the listening sea. 


Sing on ! sing on, O glorious queen of song ! 
Enthroned forever in our loving hearts. 
Men pause amid the city’s busy marts 
Beguiled from toil and traffic by thy strong, 
Rich tones so passing pure and sweet— 
‘In vain,” they say, ‘‘ our efforts to forget, 
Charmed by the voice, the woman sweeter yet, 
Here kneel we loyal subjects at thy feet.” 
—Mary T. PEET. 








Cervinus and Pure Instrumental 
Music. 


Essay BY Louis EHLERT. 


[Translated for Tue Musica Courter by H. D.] 
HE groups of emotions which this author exam- 
ines, with reference to their musical representations, may 


find a place here, in order to present an idea of the theoretical | 
In the first place, he divides 


hair-splitting furnished in this book. 
feelings into ‘‘ pleasure” and *‘ pain.” Both are experienced phy- 
sically and psychically. The ‘‘ psychological” emotions are re- 
duced into three orders—‘‘ moods,” passions or affections, and 
Moods he again divides into ‘* habitual,” 
(There is no visible 


** actual emotions.” 
transient, and ‘‘still more transient”’ ones. 
reason why another group of ‘‘ most transient ones” is not also 
noted.) In discussing the third category, Gervinus remarks that 
instrumental music ‘* dropped into these darkest regions of emo- 
tional life without its own will or knowledge in the simple action 
of its own dawning nature * * * andthatitthen * * * 
settled itself there with conscious intention.” Settled itself into 
the “ still more transient emotions”? Who can have betrayed to 
the author that this should have happened just in this wise and 
not otherwise? Aware of his fine perception for instrumental art, 
we feel inclined to ask him, whether the adagio of the C minor 
symphony does not rather bear the character of the ‘‘ habitual” ? 
We may refrain from any enumeration of the further classes. It 
suffices to know that pathos, compassion, petition and prayer, 
love and longing, hate, hope, fear, &c., &c., are most strictly con- 
trolled in our author’s bureau of passports. If we were to ask a 
painter which key had been in his mind while he handled this or 
that color, his astonishment would not be slight. Just as strange 
would it be to inquire of a tone-poet what emotion he had felt in 
writing a theme. He has simply felt and thought musically. 
Positive emotions, unless they are to be directly expressed as in 
the composition of songs, do not govern him in the compositon 
of an instrumental composition. It bears no weight at all, that in 
a few works, such as the ‘ Pastoral” symphony, the ‘‘ Eroica,’ 
the Sonata, ‘‘ L’Adieu, l’Absence et le Retour,” Beethoven 
should have made no secret of the special emotions which accom- 
panied him exclusively during the course of his labors. Music 
may voluntarily possess the capacity of expressing a few decided 
emotions, but the question whether they will be rightly read 
by the majority of the hearers remains an open one; it is 
not, however, her real vocation. A genuinely musical mind may, 
in the first place, always be distinguished from a really unmusical 
one by the circumstance that it requires neither mediation nor 
translation for the comprehension of a tone-composition. Our 
author remarks at one place: ‘' If we were to collect the num- 
berless explanations of Beethoven’s works, they would represent 
a painful and ludicrous assemblage such as one witnesses in a 
lunatic asylum.” Certainly. The nonsense of these efforts to 
explain is painfully ludicrous, and belongs to an asylum. Mo- 
zart’s G minor symphony, for example, denotes nothing at all 
according to Gervinus’s idea ; as long, however, as the earth holds 
musical beings it will delight them. In one it will arouse one 
kind of emotion, in another others, but in no case the same in all. 
And it is even conceivable that the same individual should be 
stirred in different ways at different times. Its unfailing element 
is the music alone; all the rest is accidental and subordinate. 
But the learned gentlemen who know so much—the whole of 
Shakespeare, and, as they fancy, the whole of Hindel also—can 
absolutely not endure the idea that there should be anything in 
the world which they cannot comprehend. Now, one might 
imagine that a person of any account at all, and in the face of 
the enormous development of an art such as that which took 
place from Hindel to Beethoven, would address himself as those 
first publishers of Shakespeare addressed the readers of the great 
poet: ‘Read him, and read him again and again, and if you 
do not then love him, you are in the momentary danger of not 
comprehending him.” But there exist remarkable constitutions 
who would rather regard the whole world a failure than to confess 
themselves liable to incapacity. How far Gervinus is removed 
from a similar confession may be inferred from the following 
passage, the most forcible in the whole book: ‘‘ Then, finally, 
in Beethoven, instrumental music, divorced from poetry, has 
undertaken to compensate with its own being for the inner and 
outward united double capacity, and, by releasing itself from the 
constraint, the obstacles and embarrassments resulting from its 








bond with poetry, to offer within itself all that which the two united 
arts had hitherto accomplished.” ’ 

‘This arrogance was punished (according to the conception of 
even his most devoted admirers) in just that tone poet who had 
started out upon so bold a path with so conscious a confidence, 
but not to the furtherance of his own peace of mind, by the aveng- 
ing consciousness of the vanity and error of his enterprise.” Ar- 
rogance? Who is it that is arrogant? And who the most de- 
voted admirers cited by Gervinus? But let us proceed a little 
further. It was ‘‘just he who had amplified, in the highest de- 
gree, the means and form of this art; he who, compared with 
Mozart, had expanded the symphony to twice its dimensions, 
* * * who finally became sensible of his own over-estimation of 
his powers and resources.” Who? Beethoven? ‘And where? 
““He witnessed the breaking of the too fine point of his work 
and comprehended that the soul of the musical body was poetry, 
that vocal music alone disclosed the most holyin art. He steered 
out to discover a new world and returned to the old one, In his 
Choral Fantasia and his Ninth Symphony, Beethoven again called 
the human voice to his aid, not by a chance whim, * * * but he 
wrote these works (according to the most diverse authorities, op- 
ponents, admirers, disinterested ones, who with one accord and 
not froma simple supposition, express themselves in full assent) 
he wrote these works as solemn testimonies of the power and 
limits of instrumental music, in them asserting his conviction that 
the human voice and the word alone complete in tone-art that 
which the stammering of instrumental music only attempts and 
suggests. 

| To be Concluded.] 


Sixth Cincinnati May Festival. 


(Written BY H. E. KREHBIEL FOR THE MusICAL Courier.) 





NDER the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas and 
the experienced management of the Musical Festival Associa- 
tion, the Sixth Biennial Musical Festival will take place in Cin- 
cinnati on May 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24 of this year. These Cin- 
cinnati affairs deservedly attract more attention throughout the 
country than any other musical performances, and are looked up 
to as representative of the highest musical culture attained on 
this side of the Atlantic. When they were started in 1873 their 
only rivals were the triennials of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
of Boston, and a comparative study of the programmes of the 
institutions and the forces, solo, choral and instrumental, em- 
ployed in their interpretation, will show that the Cincinnati festi- 
vals have ranked with those of Boston from the beginning in their 
scope, and in their potency as factors in musical education. They 
began with the acceptance of the ordinary festival idea of a union 
of separate societies into one massive choir, but the extraordinary 
financial success achieved in 1878 and 1880 resulted in the 
development of a system which has placed practically the whole 
matter of choral culture in Cincinnati in the hands of the Festival 
The change put a great responsibility on the 
association. It accepted it willingly and has labored man- 
fully to meet all the obligations. All of the singing so- 
cieties except those of the Germans, who cling with a good deal 
of pertinacity to the social element which rules their scheme, have 
been amalgamated in one choir for the maintenance of which the 
Festival Association cares, providing a choir-master, Mr. Arthur 
Mees, an able, energetic and conscientious young musician, study 
rooms, music and all the usual machinery of administration, with- 
out cost to the singers, and enforcing such discipline as will inure 
to the best interests of the festival. I have always questioned the 
wisdom of this course, feeling that more might have been done for 
the department of music to which singing societies are devoted. 
if the individual societies had been left intact to stimulate each 
other by competition and had been spurred on to high efforts by 
the moral encouragement of the members of the festival board and 
a system of financial assistance based on the practical good done 
by each society at the recurring festivals. But combination being 
the order of the day, it took its course in 1880 and I have not 
heard that either the singers or the directors of the association 
have yet expressed any dissatisfaction with the course followed. 
The extraordinary artistic success of the festivals of 1875, 1878 
and 1880 brought it to pass that there is no longer a hope of the 
phenomenal financial success which then went hand in hand with 
the artistic. For Cincinnati the fruits of this success have been 
a beautiful Music Hall, which is as well a home for the industrial 
expositions that ‘have their raison d’étre in the magnitude of the 
manufacturing interests of the city ; a College of Music (which 
circus management has cut off from the sympathy of nearly all 
persons interested in the intelligent development of musical 
culture), and indirectly a Museum of Art which may grow to be a 
noble institution unless it, too, is stunted by the influence and 
policy that have checked the growth of the College of Music. 
For the country the fruits have been the musical festivals which 
have been held in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, and 
those which are to be held this spring in Chicago, Cleveland and 
Buffalo. 
But these festivals divide a large patronage that once went 
entirely to Cincinnati, and thus cripple its sources of revenue. 
There is sound reason for looking upon the Cincinnati festivals 


Association. 


as the mother of the vigorous interest in choral music which | 


these festivals attest. 
made known, the festivals are the result of a long and healthy 
growth that has been going on in that city for more than three 
decades. On this fact they rest the high degree of stability and 
prestige which they enjoy. If the influences which were most 


active in their establishment are traced back it will be 


Though the fact has not been generally | 


found that they started into throbbing life simultaneously with 
the first musical festival held in this country—the German 
festival of 1849. That festival took place in Cincinnati; there the 
North American Singerbund was organized, and there at intervals 
its festivals have been held ; but whether there or elsewhere Cin- 
cinnati singers have carried away the palm from the German con- 
tests of song. There, in 1867, the climax of the German move- 
ment was reached. It was a monster festival; it aroused great 
enthusiasm ; it built a great hall; it prompted the thought of a 
festival of English-speaking singers ; it pointed the way to the 
attainment of best results by illustrating the need of avoiding the 
evils of the old German régime. Its first fruit was the May Festival 
of 1873. From this as from the first Sangerfest went out vivifying 
currents. The Musical Festival Association was organized for the 
purpose of giving the festivals a permanent footing. In 1875 the 
last doubt concerning the May festivals was dispelled by a com- 
plete and memorable success in both the musical and financial 
departments. Now the influence of the Cincinnati festival goes 
out like leaven through the whole lump of musical activity in the 
The Germans adopt reformatory measures, and try to 


country. 
New York, thitherto complacent 


approach the Cincinnati ideal. 
in the sufficiency of its musical culture, gathers its forces and gives 
a festival in 1881, and still another in 1882. Chicago, Philadel- 
delphia, Cleveland, Buffalo—all strive to follow in the footsteps of 
Cincinnati, whose singers go on adding triumph to triumph, and 
easily maintaining their festivals in the front rank of all the move- 
ments aimed at the spread of musical culture in this country. 
I have thought it not without significance, in view of these facts, 
that I was able a few years ago to trace back the history of choral 
societies in Cincinnati to a period almost contemporaneous with 
the founding of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, and at 
least fifteen years earlier than the first specific record of such so- 
cieties in Dr. Ritter’s sketch of the history of music in NewYork city. 

The excellence and virtue of the purposes and aims which 
marked the Cincinnati Musical Festivals of 1873, 1875, 1878° 
1880, and 1882 made them the most memorable musical 
that this country has ever seen. In the Sixth Festival, 
purposes will be maintained with such a widening of its scope, 
and such an addition of new features, as are meet in recognition 
of the progress which has been made through the medium of the 
earlier festivals, in musical taste, appreciation, and comprehen- 
sion. The motive of the Cincinnati May Festivals has always been 
something higher than the sensationalism, which is the too fre- 
quent product of the tendency to combination which now per- 
vades almost all social, commercial, artistic, and political activi- 
ties; it has not been simply to create a periodical popular 
excitement by bringing together vast numbers of perform- 
ers and vast audiences. The influence of such low-born 
efforts cannot fail to be injurious to art, and to its vo- 
taries. Artistic culture is best advanced by expositions which 
give the best and truest expression to whatever form of art is be- 
ing practised. Each of these forms brings with it the conditions 
under which it is best perceived, and also the limitations beyond 
which it is unwise and harmful to go. The spoken drama cannot be 
enjoyed except under circumstances which leave it possible that every 
word, every accent of passion, shall be distinctly heard, and every 
gesture and change of facial expression, plainly to be seen, with- 
out that physical strain which clogs the emotional faculties to 
which the art-work is expected to appeal. How thoroughly this 
has come to be understood in the great cities of the world is 
shown by the multiplication of theatres with small audience- 
In this city Booth’s magnificent theatre, after laying like 
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rooms. 
a dead weight for years on the hands of its owners, has finally 
given place to a business house ; and the Grand Opera House, 
the admiration of the country, has dropped out of 
the rank of first-class theatres. Meanwhile, after 
year, the list of small theatres being added to, and 
New York city, with one-fifth the population of London, boasts 
almost half as many theatres. In the lyrical drama the same 
principle holds true, though in a degree somewhat modified by the 
fact that in the still prevailing, though decaying, form of opera 
the histrionic element is subordinated to the musical. Never- 
theless, the new Metropolitan Opera House has had to endure 
severe strictures because of its size, notwithstanding that the 
construction of the otherwise admirable house on the European 
plan, with perpendicular box tiers, necessitated its vast dimen- 
sions in order that room might be provided for the general public. 

The application of the principle to other forms of art is so ob- 
vious, that the subject need not be pursued further. It has been 
one of the most serious drawbacks to artistic progress in Cincin- 
nati that the principle was lost sight of and that, inspired by sel- 
fish motives, men who had the social power, turned the spirit 
which made the May festivals successful, to their own ends by ar- 
ranging operatic and dramatic festivals, whose influence can be 
shown to have been extremely prejudicial to music as well as the 
drama. A minstrel festival capped the absurd tendency, and only 
sympathy with Mr. Abbey’s praiseworthy efforts to revive Italian 
opera on a really grand scale, prevents me from expressing satis- 
faction with the failure of his joint enterprise with the College of 
Music last month. If the lessons of this year have not been suf- 
ficient, Mr. George Ward Nichols might add to them by securing 
Mr. Barnum's greatest show on earth for a circus festival. Surely 
as a spectacle his bewildering performance in three rings would 
| Surpass even the one heralded in so Barnum-like a style in the 
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| early days of the College of Music, when the announcement of a 

Thomas concert, with Bach's Triple Concerto in the programme 
| was made as follows: ‘‘Singular Spectacle! Three Grand Pianos 
on the Stage at the Same Time!” 


The mission of the Cincinnati festivals, besides stimulating a 
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healthful interest in music by concentrating attention upon some 
of its greatest manifestations is to give that which is beyond the 
scope of the ordinary concerts of a local season, either in the 


character of the music or the manner of the performance. In 
music, like most of that in the following programmes, masses, in- 
strumental as well as choral, are required to give it the highest 
effectiveness ; while in one class of works, of which Handel’s 
‘Israel in Egypt” is the most striking example, a co-operation 
of great numbers is necessary for even an adequate exposition of 
their contents. It is from this point of view that the festival goes 
out. Several of the monumental creations in the province of 
choral music will be given in a manner which will bring out their 
full potency, with solo and instrumental forces commensurate in 
all respects with the magnitude and magnificence of the choir ; 
masterpieces of the symphonists will be performed by such a body 
of trained instruments as will publish all their beautiful strength ; 
unfamiliar works, the production of which involves a greater ex- 
penditure of money than can be borne under ordinary circum- 
stances will be produced ; and a corps of solo performers be 
brought together which only extraordinary inducements could 
enlist. 

The list of pieces to be performed at the festival has been pub- 
lished. It includes fragments of nearly all of Wagner's operas, 
with the Vienna trio in the principal characters, the choral sym- 
phony, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt ;” Brahms’s ‘‘German Requiem,” Gou- 
nod's ‘‘ Redemption.” In the interests of good art it is to be 
hoped that the festival will in all respects be successful. 


Wagner’s Poetry. 

| N accordance with our promise we present here- 

( some further extracts from Mr. H. T. Finck’s forth- 

coming ‘‘ Wagner Handbook” (copyrighted), for use at the 
Materna-Winkelmann-Scaria concerts ° 

Heinrich Heine is reported to have once said in conversation : 
‘*Do you know what I find suspicious in Wagner? The fact 
that he is recommended by Meyerbeer.” Yet Meyerbeer, with 
a)l his faults and his inordinate anxiety to please the public, had 
a genuine dramatic sense, and always kept his eyes open for 
something that promised theatric success. When he became 
acquainted with the poem ‘* Rienzi,” he pronounced it the best 
opera libretto known to him, and requested Scribe to furnish him 
one of a similar structure. But ‘* Rienzi” is by far the poorest 
of Wagner's diamatic texts. Its successor, ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,” marks such a great advance, that Liszt was induced to 
write that “the whole arrangement of the text-book betrays a 
genuine artist, a poet by the grace of God, a hand of which every 
line, every stroke of the pen, rises far above the opera-texts 
hitherto known.” In Paris, where Wagner vainly endeavored to 
secure an order to produce the ‘‘ Dutchman,” he nevertheless 
succeeded in disposing of the libretto for five hundred francs. 
In ‘‘ Tannhauser ” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” dramatic power and poetic 
beauty become still more conspicuous, so that more than one of 
the author’s musical enemies looked with longing eyes on his 
literary productions. Wagner's own brother, Albert, considered 
him a much greater poet than composer, and Schopenhauer once 
exclaimed: ‘‘ This fellow is a poet, not a musician ;” as might 
have been expected of one who considered Rossini the greatest 
of all composers. 

In some of his later dramas, notably ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Gotter- 
dimmerung,” Wagner introduced a considerable amount of Scho- 
penhauer’s metaphysical speculation. This is out of place in a 
stage-play, and constitutes a weakness of the later as compared 
with the earlier dramas. It makes some passages obscure to the 
general reader or spectator, although those who are familiar with 
Schopenhauer experience no difficulty. Now that Wagner is 
dead, the suggestion that his poems should be studied, like those 
of other great poets, will perhaps be no longer considered so 
very insolent and unreasonable. 

His love for archaic expressions in these later dramas has been 
greatly exaggerated. It has been proved by actual count that 
Goethe used many more such expressions than he ; whereas it is 
evident that a musical poet has much more justification for such a 
thing than a literary poet. In Wagner's art-work music has to 
make many concessions to poetry, and it is but fair that poetry, 
in turn, should make some concessions. Much sarcasm has been 
expended on the first lines of ‘*‘ Rheingold,” where the Rhein 
daughters swim, and sing : 

““Weia! Waga! Woge, du Welle, walle zur Wiege, Wagalaweia, Wallala, 
weiala, weia!’ 

in print this does look ludicrous ; but in its proper place, ac- 
companied by the graceful, waving song of the maidens, it has 
an exquisitely realistic effect. It is a kind of artistic onomato- 
peeia, like other passages in these dramas, The last song of 
/solde is one of the most marvellous poems ever written. It is 
the only known instance where a writer has succeeded in convey- 
ing in words all the intense pathos and sadness of the music 
itself. 

In much of his poetry Wagner abandoned rhyme in favor of allit- 
eration. Khyme is a consonance of sounds at the end of lines, 
which appears primitive and almost childish when compared with 
the endless variety of musical sounds and combinations in an 
Its absence is therefore not missed, whereas, if present, 
it frequently leads to incorrect accentuation. Alliteration, on 
the contrary, is of immense advantage in dramatic poetry. How 
well the repetition of w in the ‘‘ Weia! Waga!” expresses the 
swimming motion of the Khine daughters. A little later in the 
drama Alderich attempts to capture one of them, but slides on 
the slippery slime, as his words indicate : 

* Garstig glatter glitschriger Glimmer! Wie gleit ich aus!" 

One does not need to understand German to feel the onomato- 
petic force of these words. So in many other passages that 
might be quoted. Every emotion has an affinity for certain con- 
sonants, and it is by studying these affinities that Wagner, for 
the first time, taught vocal music to express the whole scale of 
emotions—not only the tender feelings. Anger, hatred, jealousy 
are in the tones of A /berich’s and AMime's voices in ‘* Siegfried,” 
when they contend for the treasure. This surely is something 
new under the sun. It enlarges the sphere of music; and it is 
a curious fact that Wagner somewhere quotes without disapproval 
the remark that his music-dramas are less the outgrowth of the 
opera than of the melodrama, in which spoken words are accom- 
panied by the orchestra, while he makes melodious declamation 
take the place of the spoken words. 


A New Vocal Style. 
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style which distinctly foreshadows Wagner's 
tion. In the heat of inspiration they felt for the moment what 
Wagner’s acute theatric sense at once told him was the only true 
method of dramatic singing, The gradual development of this 
new style can be easily followed in his operas. Traces of it are 
seen in ‘* Rienzi,” and with each succeeding opera it gains in ease 
and power, until, in ‘‘ Parsifal,” the part of Gurnemanz may be 
said to represent the perfection of vocal art, in which dis- 
tinctness of speech and melodious flow and beauty of tone are 
united in a manner never before dreamed of. 

It would be absurd to maintain that this new style is destined 
to replace ali other styles. Wagner, indeed, believed that both 
the literary drama and absolute music would disappear in the 
course of time as separate arts, and become merged in the music- 
drama—the ‘‘ art-work of the future.” But other mortals, whose 
interests are not all centred on the stage, may be permitted to 
doubt this prophecy. Lyric song certainly will never be allowed 
to fall into neglect. The folk-songs of all nations, the songs of 
Schubert and other masters, and some of the airs of Italian opera 
composers will always be heard with pleasure in the parlor and 
the concert hall, although the latter will not be tolerated by future 
generations on the operatic stage. An advocate of Wagner, 
however, might claim that even the tendency of lyric music 
affords an argument in favor of his view. The vocal pieces of 
Schumann, Liszt, Franz and other modern writers can hardly be 
called simple lyrics, but must be classed as ‘‘ dramatic lyrics,” be- 
cause the cantabile style has been replaced by a declamatory style 
which closely resembles that of the music-drama, while the ac- 
companiment also has assumed a character of greater complexity 
and dramatic significance. 

Besides the lyric and dramatic styles there is a third, the orna- 
mental or florid, which was once almost absolute autocrat of the 
stage, but is now happily becoming obsolete, partly because the 
taste has changed, and partly because there are no more vocalists 
who can do it justice. Mme. Patti is the only living vocalist who 
can sing without a flaw the difficult fioriture of Kossini, Doni- 
zetti and Meyerbeer. In most cases these fioriture are not only 
ridiculously out of place where they are introduced, but they 
are decidedly vulgar. They only serve to show off the agility of a 
prima donna’s vocal cords; and the interest aroused in them is 
therefore athletic rather than cesthetic. 

With a happy faculty for perverting facts, the lovers of orna- 
mental, rococo singing insist that modern composers use the voice 
like an instrument. Quite the reverse. Those composers 
treated the voice like an instrument who constantly wrote for it 
passages which only one singer in a generation can execute, while 
for any second fiddle ‘or flute the same passage would be mere 
child’s play. In another respect, too, the Italian method of sing- 
ing yields instrumental results. The alpha and omega of this 
method is a beautiful and sensuous tone. In the endeavor to 
attain this everything else is sacrificed—striking melodic intervals, 
expressive consonants, and distinct pronunciation of words. But 
there is something higher in music than sensuous beauty of tone, 
and that is intellect, emotion, character. The greatest advantage 
which vocal music has over instrumental is that it can give defi- 
nite utterance to poetic ideas and sentiments. This advantage 
the Italians sacrifice ; because, in the first place, their libretti are 
almost always silly, and, in the second, because they pay but little 
attention to anything but isolated vowels that show off their voice 
to the best advantage. 

Can any one be so blind as not to see what an immense reform 
Wagner has brought about in this respect? His singers are en- 
gaged to appear in a drama, and one of the first requisites, there- 
fore, is that they should be able to act. They cannot act and 
display their vocal art at the same time; therefore he does not 
ask them to display their vocal art. He simply asks them to 
phrase with intelligence, and interpret the poetry they are asked 
to sing in such a way that every word of it can be distinctly un- 
derstood. As the melodic intervals are often difficult they are 
obliged to familiarize themselves with the complete score,—that 
is, they have to be musicians, and not mere parrots who have 
never learned anything but solfeggios. 

When singers first attempted this new style they generally 
failed. They sacrificed beauty of tone in the vain effort to pro- 
nounce distinctly ; and the consequence was a most dreary per- 
formance. But gradually the secrets of the new method were 
discovered, and the great singers who have thrice assembled at 
Bayreuth have triumphantly demonstrated the combined beauty 
and realism of Wagnerian song. This song is simply impassioned 
speech converted into an art. In listening to an emotional young 
lady, every one can hear how her voice rises and sinks. She 
speaks in melodic intervals. Salvini’s inflections, it has been 
noticed, run over an interval of more thana fifth. From such 
facts as these we can infer the truth of Wagner’s principles. 
Modern etiquette teaches us not to express our emotions by ap- 
pearance and speech ; but it is the sphere of art to express what 
in life is thus forbidden. The music drama is simply an amplifi- 
cation of natural phenomena, a reversion to primitive modes of 
utterance. Far from being artificial, it is less so than the spoken 
drama ; for according to Darwin and Wagner, song, as an ex- 
pression of emotion, comes before articulate speech. 


Says one report: Mr. Frederick Clay continues to make 
slow but satisfactory progress. ‘Though not yet able to articulate 
readers will be glad to know that he is materially gaining strength, 
and the indications generally are regarded as favorable to com- 
plete recovery. Sir William Jenner still visits Mr. Clay at inter- 
vals. Another private statement, one is sorry to add, does not 
give quite as encouraging view of the sufferer’s case as the above. 
—London Musical Standard. 


ssi 
What Mr. Carter says about his leaving Plymouth Church: 
“The reason why so much fault has been found with my man- 
agement of the music in Plymouth Church by the music com- 
mittee is that certain members of the committee wished to retali- 
ate on Mr. Beecher for causing the dismissal of Mr. Camp, about 
a year ago. Mr. Beecher and Mr. Crane have taken my part, 
while Mr. Shearman and others have opposed me. The trouble 
is that they think a strong choir of first-class voices can be got 
to sing for nothing, which is all nonsense, when good singers are 
now making engagements for $500 a year. The truth is, I spent 
a large share of my salary in paying members of the choir. Just 
for one Sunday I have paid $51. About the time complaints 
began to be made I had purposely economized on the choir, as 
Mr. Beecher was then absent. When he returned I spent the 
money I had saved and strengthened it, and have given fine 
music, especially anthems and old hymns, ever since.”—M. Y. 
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LOMBARDELLI’s DEATH.—Signor Lombardelli, who was 
heard here for the first time this season at the Academy of Music, 
died suddenly last week in San Francisco of pulmonary apoplexy. 
Although not a singer of high attainments, he was, nevertheless, 
a useful member of Col. Mapleson’s troupe, and his unexpected 
death will be a loss to his manager. 

LILLIAN RUSSELL AT BRUSSELS.—Miss Lillian Russell is 
drawing large houses with her English burlesque company at 
Brussels. 

MINNIE HAUK’S RECEIPTS.—Minnie Hauk has met 
with an exceedingly warm reception throughout Texas. She ap- 
peared in Galveston, San Antonio, Houston, Austin, Waco, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, and other cities. The receipts of her concerts 
averaged $2,000 a night. Her most successful concert season 
will close March 30, when the artists supporting her will be sent 
home. After Easter she will appear in a series of musical festi- 
vals, including a grand Wagner festival in St. Louis. She will 
be supported by new artists. 


RYLEY IN “ FALKA.”—J. H. Ryley has been engaged by 
John A. McCaull as one of the singers to take part in ‘* Falka” 
when it is produced in this city at the Casino, which is likely to 
be on April 14, or thereabouts. Mr. Ryley will personate the 
role of Falbach, which is said to be one well suited to display his 
peculiar characteristics. 


NEVADA’S SUCCESS.—Mlle. Nevada made her début on 
last Thursday night at the Theatre Italiens, Paris. It was her 
first appearance after her formal reception into the Roman 
Catholic Church, and, therefore, the house was crowded, es- 
pecially with the leading American residents. She achieved a 
brilliant success, and was recalled many times. She also received 
a large number of bouquets. 


THE “PRINCESS IDA” IN CINCINNATI.—The “ Princess 
Ida” was favorably received in Cincinnati last week. The 7imes- 
Star says that it had had a terrible apprehension, that Gilbert and 
Sullivan had written themselves out, but that paper is now con- 
vinced that this is not possible, as the opera is “at once fresh and 
interesting! It deserves to be popular, and certainly will receive 
the indorsement of the critics! Gilbert has handled his text 
with his usual skill at jingling and grotesque metres. Sullivan 
has written a work that is possibly of a higher order than ‘ Pina- 
fore’ and ‘ Patience,’ though probably of a less catching char- 
acter.” This is all ‘‘fresh and interesting” news. Cincinnati is 
undoubtedly the centre of musical culture and appreciation not 
only of this country but of the world. And it takes two of its 
daily papers boiled down into one to prove it. Undoubtedly the 
recent flood has left the Cincinnati papers rather fresh, even tak- 
ing the salt and savor out of their porcine critics. The great 
West, with its raging waters, is the birth-place and the cradle of 
that significant moral ‘‘ boom,” and we are glad to see that Cin- 
cinnati is turning on the tide upon ‘‘ The Princess Ida.” It is to 
be hoped that the Princess herself wont be washed out entirely. 


“ THE QUEEN'S LACE HANDKERCHIEF.—There isa pros- 
pect of a ‘‘ Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” war in Louisville, Ky. 
The New York Opera Company presented the opera there last 
week. According to the Louisville Post, Mr. Butler, the business 
manager of the company, declares that if the McCaull Opera 
Company attempt to produce the work in that city next month he 
will get out an injunction. The New York Company claims the 
exclusive right to produce the opera. ‘* The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief ” has had a remarkable career in this country from the 
standpoint of litigation. Mr. Townsend Percy has been arrested 
and kept in jail for three days in consequence of the legal aspects 
of the opera ; Mr. Treanor, who translated it, is out on bail in 
proceedings growing out of Mr. Percy’s alleged false imprison- 
ment, and now Louisville takes up the legal refrain. ~ Somebody 
evidently has some rights in this work somewhere, but precisely 
when, where and how, somebody is having a terrible time of it 
in determining. In the cast of the New York Company are 
Misses Fannie Redding, Louise Manfred and Louise Searle, and 
Messrs. J. S. Greensfelder, Gustav Adolphi, and C. M. Pyke. 


HENSCHEL CONCERTS.—Mr. and Mrs, Georg Henschel 
have decided to return to Europe in the spring, and will give a 
series of farewell vocal recitals in the principal cities, beginning 
in New York on April 4. The second concert will be given on 
April 14 and the third and last on April 18 at Chickering Hall. 
The programmes for these concerts are admirably chosen, and 
are of uncommon interest. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s artistic ex- 
cellencies are too well known and have been too often commented 
upon in these columns to need any further mention. 


SHERWOOD IN DEMAND.—Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
of Boston, has been requested to teach a few days each week in 
New York. He is considering the matter. 


GOTTSCHALK’S ENGAGEMENT.—L. G. Gottschalk, the 
baritone, on the gth inst., signed for Covent Garden with Mr. 
Gye. He will sing in ‘‘Carmen” with Pauline Lucca, taking 
the place of Del Puente, who was there last year. 


THEO’S RETURN.—Mme. Théo, who is now charming 
the dudes at Nice, signed an agreement on the 2oth inst., with 
Maurice Grau for an engagement in the United States. The 
conditions are 30,000 francs per month for ten months. Mme. 
Théo will leave Europe for this country in August. She will 








It is worthy of special notice that Mozart and Weber, in the 
most dramatic situations of their operas, make use of a vocal 
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“La Vie.” 


Nil de mortuis nisi bonum! This sentence has 
been rendered by college etiquette, ‘‘ There’s nothing left of the 
dead but the bones.” 

The operatic burlesque, ‘‘ La Vie,” now running at the Bijou 
Opera House, is a remarkable work. It is announced to be 
“‘after Meilhac and Halévy;” the music is by Offenbach, and 
the libretto is claimed by Farnie, so well known that the manage- 
ment do not deem it proper to place the eminent librettist’s in- 
itials before his name. 

Were we cynical, we might mildly suggest that instead of 
“La Vie” being after Meilhac and Halévy, those two gentlemen 
might fitly be set down as being after ‘‘ La Vie "—with a club. 

Better still, they might possibly be regarded as after Mr. Free- 
man, under whose supervision the work appears, and especially in 
hot pursuit of Mr. Farnie. 

As for poor M. Offenbach, nearly everybody knows that the 
composer has passed to a better world than this, where he prob- 
ably—let us so hope—cannot hear the strains of his music wafted 
to his horrified ears from the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. 

M. Offenbach, we believe, created a reputation for himself in 
his life for writing charming music, light, to be sure, but abound- 
ing in melody and replete with dainty grace. 

This style of production characterize his ‘* La Vie Parisienne.” 
The new work, ‘‘ La Vie,” is rightly named, for it leaves out 
entirely in quality as well as cognomen everything that is Paris- 
ian—save M. Offenbach’s music. 

Were M. Offenbach to listen to ‘‘ La Vie,” what were his sen- 
sations? He would hear Anglo-Saxon applied to French bars 
with a hybrid result which would appall him. Anglo-Saxon no 
reader of good English need be told, may be graceful and spark- 
ling, but the English applied to Offenbach’s music is something 
fearful to contemplate. 

M. Offenbach, if you are ever inclined to visit us from the 
shades, don't do it; you will find nothing left of you but the 
bones, and those ground up with Mr. Farnie’s awful wit. 

If this be true of Offenbach, what can righteously be said of 
Meilhac and Halévy? They are not dead, it may be suggested. 
We beg pardon, Mr. Farnie has not only killed them, but he has 
mutilated the corpses. 

We have no doubt but that Mr, Farnie has an idea that he is 
witty. If there be any doubt, we give him the benefit of it. As 
for what he evidently supposes to be wit in his text, let us present 
a few samples. 

When the Baron's daughter is writing a letter, A/r. Delaney 
Splinterbarre, who is standing by, has his attention called to the 
initials D. S. The elegant vice-president of the Four-in-Hand 
Club puts his wits together to determine the significance of the 
letters. His profound conclusion is that the cabalistic signs sig- 
nify ‘ Simpleton.” This is not only graceful, but nat- 
ural; therefore, the expression embodies pure art of the modern 
school. 

Then Mr. Splinterbarre, to prove his title, wishes that he were 
the ink, that he might spatter himself over the lady's fingers. 

Now, all this in French, with French art, would hardly be de- 
lightful ; but in blunderbus English, with sledge-hammer methods, 
it does not strike one as so very funny, after all. Meilhac and 
Halévy are strangers to such methods. 

Puns may be effective when used with art, but when made to 
do perpetual service as theme, variation, woof and warp, body, 
soul and legs of a libretto, they become a trifle wearing upon a 
fastidious taste. However, as Mr. Farnie has standing as a 
witty writer, we have no desire to interfere with his claims to 
glory. Bye the bye, Mr. Farnie, in his grand presentation of 
characters at the ball, introduces his McGlorial Highness as one 
of the lay figures. That is a specimen of his wit, possibly— 
Hester street table beer. That sort of article has sent Mr. 
William McGlory to the Island for six months. Forgive us—Mr. 
Farnie’s 4nfluence is so horrible that we would like to say right 
here that his libretto, in view of its puns, proves to us anything 
but a Farniente. We leave out the dolce, because we find no 
sweetness here. Would that—but, no. We are charitable. 

Of the cast it is a difficult matter to say much. An actor or 
singer struggling under the beneficent idiocy of Mr. Farnie’s 
libretto must find himself so heavily handicapped that he must 
needs exclaim: ‘‘ Leave hope behind who enters here.” 

Mr. Richard Mansfield, as the Baron von Wiener Schnitzel, 
surmounts the difficulties imposed by the libretto in an heroic 
way, and makes a capital character of the miserly old baron. 
Mr. Nick Long as Sp/interbarre helps the good cause bravely on. 

The coloring as displayed in the costumes, especially in group- 
ing, suggests the query whether Mr. Freeman has recently visited 
the Oceanic Isles, New, Zealand, for instance. Mr. Dungan 
wears the only pleasing costume in the opera. 

Somebody’s ideas of art and stage effects are shown as remark- 
able in ‘‘ La Vie.” The use of brooms and tin dust-pans as ac- 
companiments to a chorus present a novel idea. The din, how- 
ever, produced by the pans is not fully as agreeable as the mando- 
lins introduced by Gilbert, or even the jingling drinking-glass so 
often resorted to. 

We entertain only the kindliest wisges for the Bijou Opera 
House and its management. But we do remember the delightful 





little jewel of a house in the days when gems of operatic work 
were presented there. 

We wish some more of them, and only regret that Messrs. 
Miles and Barton have not happened on a happier fortune than 


Meilhac and Halévy,” and steals the jewelry from the dead Offen- 
bach’s person. 








Italian Opera. 


‘*LE PROPHETE,” 

R. ABBEY produced on Friday evening, the 21st 
inst., at the Metropolitan Opera House, Meyerbeer’s com- 
paratively little known opera, ‘‘ Le Prophéte.” This work has not 
been heard in New York for a number of years, for which there is 
perhaps a reason, aside from the difficulty of its production, as it can 
hardly be said to be as interesting to the general public as “‘ Les 
Huguenots,” or even ‘‘,L’Africaine.” The plot, it may be said, deals 
with the historical story of John of Leyden, an imposter, who, 
in the sixteenth century, became leader of the Anabaptists of 
Miinster, who, for their own purpose, proclaimed him their 
King and Prophet. The opera plot does not follow with ac- 
curacy the events of history, for John of Leyden was finally put 
to death by the victorious Bishop of Miinster, who, after having 
been driven from the town, besiegéd and recaptured it. In the 
opera, however, he is the cause of his own death and that of 
others while taking part in a bacchanalian entertainment that is 
progressing in a large hall in the palace of Minster, for, seeing 

escape hopeless, he gives orders for the palace to be set on fire. 

As presented on the night in question, ‘‘ Le Prophéte” was a 
greater scenic than musical success. Although the cathedral 
scene of the third act was gorgeous, it appeared cramped and in- 
effective, a fact not easily to be understood when the ample size of 
the Metropolitan Opera House stage be taken into consideration. 
The finest scene is at the close of act second, where John is about 
to lead his hosts on to Miinster. This was highly effective and 
impressive, although the sun did not break forth in all its bril- 
liancy, as it is supposed to do when the triumphal hymn is com- 
menced by /ohn, and taken up by the chorus (his adherents). 

The orchestra was, to say the least, unsatisfactory. The strings 
appeared weak, and the wood-wind tart and raspy. The brass was 
not particularly enjoyable, except the ophicleide or bass tuba, the 
notes of which were ponderous and effective. There was a lack 
of shading and balance in the orchestra’s performance throughout 
the evening, as well as an uncertainty of attack quite disagreeable 
to musicians. The ‘‘ Coronation March” was given with fair 
effect, although it appeared to us that the /emfo was somewhat slow 
|and heavy. The band on the stage in this number added to the 
general ensemble. The chorus was often exasperatingly coarse 
and shaky. Even the opening chorus—a placid and charming 
movement—was rendered automaton-like, without life or expres- 
sion. The ballet was, on the whole, satisfactory ; although in the 
skating scene, the awkward tumbles of several of the skaters were 
more amusing than artistic. Mme. Cavalazzi danced with much 
grace, but her numerous attendants seemed to go through their 
part in a somewhat perfunctory manner. 

The cast was perhaps as efficient as could be expected from 
Mr. Abbey's company, but Signor Stagno did not make a really 
impressive John of Leyden, although in several parts of the opera 
he sang and acted with some force ; notably so where he describes 
his dream to the three Anabaptists who visit hisinn. Also in the 
Cathedral scene he was quite successful, but not so in the last drink- 
ing song which was given without the slightest dash and hilarity. 
Still it is doubtful whether Signor Stagno has exhibited himself to 
less advantage, on the whole, in any opera than in ‘‘Le Prophéte.” 
Of course, one or two high notes, unnecessarily prolonged, gained 
him the applause of the unartistic part of the audience. There 
is no doubt that if Signor Stagno’s emission of tones was as free 
as was desirable, he would be a far more acceptable and agreeable 
singer than he now is. As Bertha, Mme. Valleria acted and sang 
with the finish we have come to expect from her, while in the 
duet before the Cathedral scene, she displayed true dramatic 
power. Mme. Scalchi, as Fides, exhibited her gifts in a most 
favorable light. Her voice told out finely in the Cathedral scene, 
and her acting was equally strong. Of course, there are a num- 
ber of passages in the music of the role of Fides that are above the 
compass of Mme. Scalchi’s voice, and in these its harshness was 
somewhat painful to educated ears, but the lower register was as 
of old very effective, if somewhat coarse. Still without Mme. 
Scalchi there would have been a gap in the representation that 
could not have been easily filled. 

Signor Mirabella made an acceptable Zaccaria, and gave the 
opening aria in the second act with spirit. His general ponder- 
ous style rather suited the character. Signor Contini, as Wathia ; 
Signor Stagi, as Giona, and Signor Guadagnini as Odertha/, the 
bold, bad governor, were tolerably efficient. Perhaps a more 


| effective Oderthal might have been desired. Signor Vianesi had 


his hands full, and deserved credit for the manner in which the 
opera was brought to a close. 

As usual at the Metropolitan Opera House, loud talking pre- 
vailed in several of the boxes, even while the solo singers were en- 
gaged in the interpretation of fine melodic passages. It was with the 
hearty sympathy of the audience that a gentleman in the parquet, 
just at the close of the last act, rose up and loudly requested the 
** chatterers”” to be quiet. He was applauded, and the nuisance 
ceased for the time being, to be renewed, we suppose, on some 
other occasion. 

Of course, it is too late in the day to open up the subject of 
Meyerbeer’s musical gifts. Certain it is that he rises always 
with the situation, as is evident from the third acts of ‘‘ Le 
Prophéte” and ‘‘ Les Huguenots ;” but his endings are generally 
made up of clap-trap passages, much like those which prevail in 
his ‘‘ Torchlight Dances” and other compositions. His subjects 
are not developed with strength and increasing interest, but his 





this work under Mr. Freeman’s management, which is “ after 


operas abound in “ patchwork”—excellent patchwork though it 





may be. The organist who played the organ part in the “Ca- 


thedral Scene” should never be permitted to play in public. His 
style and combination are those of a novice. 
‘“ MARTHA,” 


At last Saturday’s matinee ‘‘ Martha” was again performed 
with precisely the same cast as it was previously given. The 
audience was large and applauded Mme. Sembrich’s Martha, es- 
pecially so when she gave Proch’s “ Air and Variations.” Mme. 
Trebelli made, as usual, a capitvating ancy, while Signor No- 
vara was very acceptable as Plunkett. Signor Campanini pleased 
the audience with his rendering of ‘‘ M’Appari,” which had to 
be repeated. The chorus and orchestra were not so good as they 
should have been in such a hackneyed work as ‘‘ Martha.” 

‘*THE BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 

An average audience, as regards size, assembled on Monday 
night to hear Rossini’s time-honored but also time-worn lyric 
comedy, ‘‘ The Barber of Seville,” which was given for the first 
time this spring season at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
cast was exactly the same as the one of the several performances 
of this work during the fall campaign, with the exception, how- 
ever, of the role of A/maviva, which was taken by M. Capoul in- 
stead of Signor Campanini. With regret we have to say, that, 
poor as the latter was, the change was no improvement, for M. 
Capoul’s singing proved an utter fiasco. 

He acted, however, as usual, with grace and refinement. 
the Rosina of Mme. Sembrich, we have nothing but praise. 
singing of the ‘* Una voce poco fa” and of the *‘ Shadow Dance, 
from ‘‘ Dinorah,” interpolated in the music lesson, were remarkable 
vocal performances, and it is in such roles as this that Mme. 
Sembrich shines to greatest advantage. Of course, she was vo- 
ciferously applauded. Signor Del Puente’s Figaro was excelient, 
and hardly less can be said about Signor Mirabella as music 
teacher, and Signor Corsini as Bartolo. The insignificant role 
of Bertha found a satisfactory representative in Mme. Lablache. 
The orchestra was very good. 


For 
Her 





The New York Trio Club. 

HE third and last concert of the present season, 
which was given by the New York Trio Club on Tuesday 
evening, the 28th, in Horticultural Hall, was of a very inter- 
The club, as is well known, is composed of the 
following performers: Bernardus Boekelman, piano; Reinhardt 
Richter, violin; and Adolf Hartdegen, violoncello. On the 
night in question they had the assistance of Arthur D. Woodruff, 

tenor, who was accompanied by Miss Kate S. Chittenden. 

The opening work on the programme was by request, the 
‘* Theme and Variations” from Tschaikowsky’s new piano trio, op’ 
50. This composition was given in its entirety at the first con- 
cert, and created a very favorable impression upon us at that time. 
On a rehearing of the ‘‘ Theme and Variations ” the favorable im- 
pression has been confirmed, especially so in the case of varia- 
tions 6, tempo di valse; 7, allegro moderato, and 8, Sugue, allegro, 
moderato, all of which are decidedly interesting and effective. 
Tschaikowsky has evidently a talent for varied figuration, and is 
thoroughly well able to present his ideas in the most attractive 
The performers played this part of the programme con 
amore, They also showed to advantage in Schubert's trio in B 
flat, op. 99, a work of great beauty of form and rich in melodic 
ideas. Mr. Richter played with Mr. Boekelman Schumann’s 
‘* Allegretto and Finale,” op. 105, the last movement of which was 
executed with brilliancy and spirit. Mr. Richter’s playing is 
graceful and his tone smooth, if not particularly powerful. Mr. 
Boekelman’s style is not always the most satisfactory, as he blurs 
many passages, but he exhibits no lack of real expression, and 
must be commended for his conscientiousness. 

The novelty of the evening was a piano trio in manuscript, by 
F. L. Ritter, of Vassar College, composed for and dedicated to 
the New York Trio Club. Mr. Ritter is well and favorably 
known as a sterling musician, and none of his works lack earnest- 
ness of purpose. The trio in question is well planned, and of 
more than average interest. 

The opening subject of the first movement is not particularly 
original, but such as it is might have received a better and more 
effective thematic treatment. The secondary subject is pleasing, 
but without possessing any very definite character, or betraying 
marked invention. This movement displays knowledge and 
facility, but does not show the higher gifts of spontaneity and 
masterly treatment, aside from fanciful and powerful invention. 
The slow movement is the best of the three, being melodious, 
well written for the instruments, and quite interesting. As the 
first movement is in E major, this second movement is written in 
the subdominant A minor. The last movement opens like a 
scherzo, the chosen subject being treated as a fugato. It is inter- 
rupted by a melodious ¢rio partaking of the character of a choral. 
This section being brought to a close, the fugato is resumed. 
There is much of interest in this number, but the coda is de- 
cidedly weak, and really spoils the effect of what has preceded it. 
It is hard to understand why such an ending should have been 
chosen by the composer. Altogether the trio is a musicianly and 
interesting work. ‘The club deserves praise for bringing Mr. 
Ritter’s composition before the musical public. In this respect it 
has emulated the example set by the New York Philharmonic 
Club, while it remains to be Seen whether the Standard Quartette 
Club will follow suit. It has not yet done so. 

Mr. Woodruff sang Jensen’s ‘‘ Blooming and Golden Days,” 
Liszt's ‘‘ Thou art like a Flower,” and Mosenthal’s ‘‘ Spring hath 





esting character. 


manner. 





newly come to greet us,” to which he was called upon to add an 
encore selection. Mr. Mosenthal’s song is of a pleasing charac- 
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ter, and should be heard oftener in our concert rooms. Such 
compositions do credit to our musical atmosphere. Mr, Woodruff 
is not a tenor singer of more than ordinary type ; his voice sounds 
often thick and veiled, while his style is not such as to please in- 
His singing, Miss 
Chittenden played the accompaninments quite well, if somewhat 
The concert was such as to make one hope that 
they will be resumed next season. 


telligent listeners. in fact, lacks charm. 


obtrusively. 


Murray Hill Vocal Society. 
LARGE audience gathered in Chickering Hall 
on Tuesday evening, March 18, to listen to the programme 
offered at the second concert of the season given by the Murray 
Hill Vocal Society. The first part of the entertainment was made 
up of miscellaneous selections, among them “ Land Sighting,” by 
Grieg, a male chorus with a solo, the latter sung by A. R. Sat- 
son; Schubert's ‘‘ Am Meer,” rendered by F, Jameson with much 
taste and expression, and who was recalled ; an aria and recitative 
from ** Der Freischitz,” interpreted by Miss S. E. Willits, who 
was also encored ; ‘‘ Ah, Sweet, my Love,”’ Brahms, and “ The 
Sea is Sparkling,” Rubinstein, which were both given by J. E. 
Morawski in excellent style, and the spinning-song from ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,” rendered by the ladies of the chorus with pre- 
cision and brightness. This number brought the first part of the 
concert to a close. 
The second part was taken up by Henry Smart's cantanta, the 
‘* Bride of Dunherron,” a work of much solid merit. The render- 
ing of it was, upon the whole, quite satisfactory, the solo parts 
being interpreted with intelligence and expression by Miss Wil- 
lits, who sang the music allotted to the Sea-Maiden ; Mr. Jame- 
son, who was the Lord of Dunherron; and Mr. Morawski, to 
whom fell the music of the Sea-King. Mr, Jameson sang his solo 
at the beginning of the work in a highly creditable manner, and 
the duet following the solo was excellently interpreted, He has 
improved of late, and bids fair to become a very useful acquisition 
Miss Willits acquitted 
while it goes without saying that Mr. Moraw- 
The concert pleased 
It reflected 


in concert and oratorio performances. 
herself creditably, 
ski created his usual excellent impression. 
all present, whether friends of the society or not. 
much credit upon the conductor, W. H. Pratt. 


Standard Quartette Club. 
HE fifth chamber music soiree of the Standard 
(uartette Club's sixth season was given at Steck Hall on 
last Tuesday night before a large, cultivated and attentive audi- 


ence. Messrs. Brandt, Roebbelen, Schwartz and Bergner opened 


the concert with a performance of Beethoven’s string quartet 
in F major, op. 59. This. proved in many instances a somewhat 
too ambitious undertaking, inasmuch as this, one of the most 
dificult quartets in existence, was rather roughly handled in 


places, especially so during the last movement, with its elabo- 


rately-treated Russian theme. The ensemble playing might have 


been improved upon by more careful practicing together, and in 
the forte passages there was again noticeable an unnecessary 
amount of scratchiness, caused by all of the performers, with the 
exception of the viola player, Mr. Schwarz. A considerably bet- 
ter performance was that of Mozart's C major string quartet, 
No. 17, which concluded the programme, 

I'his lovely, graceful and finished composition which also offers 
less technical difficulties to the executants than Beethoven’s more 


pretentious work, was nicely and smoothly interpreted, and the 
rendering really deserved the hearty applause which followed after 


the ending of each of the four movements. 

It remains to be said of the performance by Messrs. Ferdinand 
von Inten and Fred. Bergner on apiano and cello sonata, in C 
minor, by Saint Saéns, which filled the place between the two 
quartets, that the same was a highly finished one on both sides, 
but that Mr. von Inten’s piano-playing was more appreciable for 
good technique, touch and conceptionthan Mr, Bergner’s use of 
his instrument, as he has too much ¢veme/o and scratches when es- 
saying to play forte, The work itself, with the exception of the 
rather beautiful middle movement (adante tranguillo sustenuto), 
in If flat, is very uninteresting, vague, and lacks inventive power, 


evidently belonging to the inferior class of Saint Saéns’s earliest 


compositions 


S 


Casino Concert. 


UNDAY night at the Casino was devoted to the 
presentation of some of the lighter works of Charles Gou- 


nod, Among the selections were the ballet music of *‘ Faust,” the 
grand March from ‘‘ La Reine de Saba,” the Spanish dance from 
* Le Tribut de Zamora,” the overture to “ Mireille,” the ‘* Fu- 
neral March of a Marionette,” the arrangement of the ‘‘ Ave 
Maria," over Bach's first prelude, and the entr’acte from ‘‘Co- 


lombe.” 
with 


’ 


The numbers were well rendered and were received 
marked favor, especially the funeral march and the ‘* Ave Maria.’ 

Mr. Ovide Musin was as happy as usual in his work ; he dis- 
played his usual clear and exquisite method in handling his vio- 


lin. Mrs, Belle Cole sang Homer N. Bartlett’s pretty ballad, 


** Moonbeams,” in pleasing style. 


“Les Huguenots” will be repeated this evening at 
the Metropolitan Opera House with the same fine cast that ap- 
peared in this opera last Wednesday. On Friday evening there 
will be a presentation of ‘* Roberto il Diavolo,”’ and ‘‘ La Gio- 
conda ™ will be the opera for the Saturday matinee. 


Mme. Anna Bishop. 
4 ge Evening Post of last Wednesday gives the fol- 


lowing interesting account of the well-known singer Madame 
Anna Bishop, who died on Tuesday night, the 18th inst.: 

Madame Anna Bishop, the once famous singer, died of apoplexy 
at her home, No. 1443 Park avenue, at 10:30 o'clock last night. 
Her husband, Mr. Martin Schultz, was at her bedside when 
she breathed her last. She leaves no children. 

Madame Bishop, whose maiden name was Anna Riviere, was 
born in London in 1814. In 1831 she was married to Sir Henry 
R. Bishop, the well-known composer and musical director. Her 
career as a singer began in 1837, and her first triumphs in con- 
certs and oratorios were followed by brilliant success in opera. 
She left her husband in 1839, and made a very extensive concert 
tour with the noted harpist Bochsa, in the course of which they 
visited every country in Europe except France, and also this 
country and Australia. In the autumn of 1850 Mme. Bishop 
gave a series of concerts in Tripler Hall, in Broadway, near Bond 
street, which had been opened with a concert by Jenny Lind in 
the previous summer. These concerts were very largely attended, 
and the singer excited great enthusiasm. 

Madame Bishop, in the course of her long professional career, 
appeared in either concert or opera in almost every country in 
the world. It is believed that, from first to last, she sang before 
a greater number of people than any other singer who ever lived. 
She has sung in from ten to fifteen different languages on one 
occasion, while in Moscow, successfully taking the part of A/ice, 
in ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” in the Russian language. China and 
India are among the countries in which she has given concerts, 
and in 1873 she was accorded the unusual privilege of singing in 
the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, which was filled by an im- 
mense audience. 

In 1866, while on the voyage from Honolulu to Hong Kong, 
she and her party were shipwrecked on a barren coral island, 
where they remained for twenty-one days. In the wreck they lost 
all their personal effects. Finally they set out in a boat twenty- 
two feet long for one of the Ladrone islands, 1,400 miles distant, 
and accomplished the journey in thirteen days. They had but a 
scanty supply of food and water, which was exhausted before they 
reached their journey’s end. While they were almost starving, a 
large fish leaped from the water and fell into the boat. There 
were twenty-two persons in the party, and the fish was cut into 
twenty-two picces, which were eaten raw. Madame Bishop has 
referred to her share on that occasion as one of the most delicious 
tasting morsels she ever ate. 

She started on her last tour around the world in 1875. Since 

its completion she has lived for most of the time in this city with 
her husband, Mr. Martin Schultz, whom she married in 1858, a 
few years after the death of her first husband. Her last ap- 
pearance in public was at a concert in Steinway Hall about a year 
ago. Her voice was wonderfully well preserved in her latter years, 
and in her personal appearance and manners she was also remark- 
ably youthful. Her conversation was highly entertaining, being 
enriched by a fund of curious anecdote, although she was singu- 
larly modest in speaking of her own artistic triumphs. 
Madame Bishop is survived by two nephews, both well-known 
painters, of whom one lives in London and the other in Rome- 
She also leaves a number of grandchildren, the children of her late 
daughter, who was the wife of Captain Condron, of the Inman 
Steamship Line. 

The funeral of Mme. Anna Bishop Schultz took place on 
Friday, at"3 Pp. M., at her late home, No. 1443 Fourth avenue. 
A large cross of cala lilles was sent by Mme. Alwina Valleria. 
The service of the Episcopal Church was read by the Rev, Dr. 
Flagg, of Grace Church, The body was removed on Saturday 
morning to Great Hook, Dutchess County, the native place of 
Mr. Schultz, her husband. Among those present on Friday were 
Mme. Eugene Pappenheim, Mme. Anna Drasdil, Frank and John 
Howson, Rudolph Aronson, Mme, Chatterton-Bohrer, William 
A. Pond, P. S. Gilmore, S. B. Mills, Mrs. Edward Seguin, Miss 
Mary Seguin, Harry Edwards, of Wallack’s Theatre; Col. 
George W. Laird and Thomas B. Connery. 








The Bulow Scandal. 
UR Berlin correspondent gives the following ex. 
posé of the recent Bilow scandal : 

In the last symphony concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Herr Hans von Biilow conducted the second half of the pro- 
gramme. After the performance of his own ballad for orchestra, 
‘The Singer's Curse,” which was enthusiastically received, he 
performed for an encore the coronation march from Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Prophet.” When this extra number also was loudly applauded, 
Herr von Biilow thus addressed the public: ‘* Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have heard this march, a few days ago, so terribly butchered 
at the Circus //iilsen that I felt it incumbent upon me to procure 
you this opportunity of hearing it performed decently.” (The 
‘* Prophet” had been given on the previous Sunday at the Royal 
Opera House, of which Herr Hiilsen is the director.) The public 
listened to this attack on the Royal Opera House and its orchestra 
with icy composure and an uninterrupted silence which formed, 
when compared to the previous enthusiastic applause, the most 
befitting answer to such an uncalled-for and most out-of-place 
attack on the Royal Opera. The court-conductor, Herr Radecke, 
who had led the performance of the “ Prophet,” was present at 
the concert. 
The director-general of the royal theatres, Herr von Hiilsen, 
had the following placarded on the walls of the Opera House : 








‘* In regard to the recent speech of Herr von Biilow, at the con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society, I have to say to the personned of 
the Royal Opera House, that the attack, without doubt, was in- 
tended for me personally only, as I have for years had to oppose 
the queer and arrogant behavior of this extravagant gentleman ; 
and, as in my official position as chief of the combined royal thea- 
tres, this led, in Hanover, where he then acted as royal court-con- 
ductor, to the necessary consequence of his relinquishing that 
position. 

‘‘The manner of this, his latest expectoration—the words, the 
title given to the Royal Opera House, the intonation, &c.—all this 
condemns itself in the eyes of every decent person, and I there- 
fore can only request the Jersonnel of the Royal Opera House to 
follow my example and treat the whole matter with contempt, 
and to leave the gentleman to his own fate, which does not ex- 
clude, however, that I, as in duty bound, shall inquire whether 
his behavior is allowable in a person who holds an office at the 
ducal court of Saxe-Meiningen. Von HO-sen.” 


HOME NEWS. 


> 








——Miss Emma Thursby sang at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of music on Monday evening. 

——The Wilbur Opera Company appear at the Lee Ave- 
nue Academy of Music, Williamsburg, this week. 

-——“ Princess Ida” is being given at the Grand Opera 
House, Chicago, this week by John Stetson’s company. 

Rafael Joseffy’s pianoforte recital, which was to take 
place at Steinway Hall last evening, has been postponed until 
Saturday evening. 

The “ Princess Ida” company, which has been per- 
forming at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, opened on Monday night 
in Buffalo. After that it will visit the principal cities. 

—— George W. Morgan and Miss Maud Morgan will give 

their next organ and harp matinee at Chickering Hall to-morrow 
afternoon, assisted by Mlle. Zelle de Lussan, contralto. 
Colonel Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s Opera Troupe, 
was found guilty in San Francisco on Friday of violation of the 
city fire ordinance in blocking the aisles of the Grand Opera 
House. 











The Newark Harmonic Society, under the direction 
of Walter Damrosch, will give a perfermance of Verdi's “ Re- 
quiem ” at the Grand Opera House, Newark, this evening. The 
soloists will be Miss Emma Juch, Miss Sarah Barton, F. S. Bar 
nard and Max Heinrich. 

——The third and last concert of the English Glee Club 
will take place at Chickering Hall on to-morrow evening. The 
programme will contain glees and part songs by Dr. Arne, Dr. 
Callcott, T. Cooke, R. Spofforth, Sir Henry Bishop, R. L. de 
Pearsall and Dr. Harrington. 

The annual public examination of the students of 
the New York College of Music will be held in Steinway Hall 
next Monday evening. Several of the students will be heard in 
an attractive programme, and Theodore Thomas’ orchestra will 
also take part in the concert. 

——Mme. Schiller will give her last pianoforte recital at 
Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon, when she will be assisted 
by the Philharmonic Club Quartet. Mme. Schiller will be 
heard in a quintet by Schumann, and in pieces by Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, Chopin, Gottschalk, Henschel and Liszt. 

The service on Sunday night at St. Leo’s R. C. 
Church was of particular interest. Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” 
was effectively given by Mgr. Ducey’s trained choir, assisted by 
Mr. Mulligan, organ, Richard Arnold, violin, Mr. Agramonte, 
conductor; Mme. Marie Salvotti, soprano; Miss A. Henne, 


bass. Mr. 














contralto: Mr. Trenor, tenor, and Mr. Coletti, N 
Arnold played Svendson’s “ R« ” before the “ Stabat 
Mater.” . 


Miss Adele Margulies will give her second concert 
at Steinway Hall on to-morrow evening, with the assistance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. Miss Margulies will play 
Chopin's B minor sonata, a gavotte by Mr. Henschel, an im- 
promptu by Ignatz Bruell, Schumann’s ‘‘ Traumes Witren,” 
Chopin's fantasie in F minor, and Liszt’s “ Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise”” No. 2. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society will give their 
seventh concert of this season on next Saturday evening, when 
the programme will consist of a toccato by Bach, orchestrated by 
G. Esser; scenes from Schumann’s ‘‘ Faust” and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. The orchestra of the society will be assisted 
by the Philharmonic chorus and a number of soloists, including 
Mme. Amy Sherwin, Mrs. Adolf Hartdegen, Mrs. Belle Cole, 
Miss Emily Winant, Theodore Toedt, Franz Remmertz and Dr. 
Carl E. Martin, The public rehearsal will take place on Friday 
afternoon. ; 

——J. E. Haver gave a concert in Chickering Hall on last 
Thursday evening, having the assistance of several artists. Miss 
Beebe sang Gounod-Bach’s “Ave Maria” and Clay’s ballad, 
‘*She wandered down the mountain side,” with her usual taste 
and expression. She was not so successful, however, in the for- 
mer as the latter piece. Mr. Dossenbach gave his violin solos 
with brilliancy, while Christian Fritsch and G. W. Morgan sang 
and played with their usual well-known ability. Mr. Haver’s 
piano playing calls for favorable mention, more so than his own 
compositions which he chose to interpret. 
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Professional Cards. 


A. E. STODDARD, 


Baritone, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
ork. A ck 











Address, Steinway Hall, New 


BECKER'S REPEATING GRAND 
Action; Wessell, Nickel & Gross, Manufacturers. 
Address F, L. Becker, 213 E. 57th St., New York. 


MR. TOM BULLOCK, 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
dress, Steinway Hall, New York. 





Tenor. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. Vocal and 
Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth st., N. Y. City. 


FREDER[C GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (hicag 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN'’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of er 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken, Office 
hours from 9 to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner oth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O 














HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, © 


Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
of Music, Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union Square, New York. 


LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
modern fechnigue and artistic execution, Address 
L. H. Suerwoop, M. A., Principal. 


OTTO HACKH, 


Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co,’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
hird Street, New York. a 

















MISS BELLE COLE, | 


Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
toocean. Gero. Corny, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 








FSTERBROOK’S *ren. 
Sa 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
¥or Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 





JH. & 6. 8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


Near NintH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor To WM. M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF— 








a 
Y church Chapel and Parlor | 
) 


PIPE ORGANS, 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Near Eighth Avenue, 


HENRY PFEIFFER, 


Manufacturer of LADIES’ and GENT’S 


Fine Boots and Shoes, 
82514 BROADWAY, (Irving House), 
Bet. 12th and 13th Sts., NEW YORK. 
EVENING DRESS SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


THE NATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU, 


No. 162 La Salle St., Chicago, Iil., 


Engagements secured to Musicians 


OF EVERY CLASS 
With Schools, Families, Churches, Conservatories, &c. 
Application form (for Emp.oves) and Bulletin 
of Applicants (for Emp.tovers) mailed for 
=" Mention this Journal. 








Postage. 





MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. W. 
Corsy, 23 East r4th Street; or residence, 137 West 
49th Street, New York. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello, Address Musica, Courier, 25 








East 14th Street, New York. 





® A TRIAL SOLICITED. 


CENTRAL STEAM LAUNDRY, 


105 FOURTH AVE., bet. 11th and 12th Sts. 


THOROUGH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
E. DEYERBERG, Proprietor. 


socionasinteanmeapeentied Raananentapantesinene-auadeniomneanaes 


There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Vocal, Piano, Violin and Orchestral instruments; 
zheow, Elocution, and Modern Lang es. Board- 
ing partment for Young Ladies. Mr. George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 
the Pianoforte Department. 
For Circulars send to the full address of 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


46 West Twenty-lThird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 


ERNST EBERHARD, Director 
Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


Mme MADELINE SCHILLER. 


oo HE 


Third Pianoforte Recital, 


»STEINWAY « HALL, 
Saturday Afternoon, March 29, 


AT THREE O’CLOCK P. M., 








. ASSISTED BY THE 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB QUARTETTE 


SINGLE ADMISSION (including 


t $1.50, 
Reserved Seat), . é ‘ . 














251 & 252 Broadway, NewYork. 





Bad printing is an abuse of art. 





Lockwood + Press + Steam « Printing « Establishment, 


-HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





—x* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor, 
Sypney InrernaTionaAL Exuisition, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
 » Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. 
MELBouRNE INTERNATIONAL ExutBITION, 1880-188:—Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 
Atianta InternatTionaL Corron Exposition, 188:~—Highest Award, 





ADELAIDE ExuiBiTIoNn, 1881—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposirion, 1881:—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 
New ZEaLanD INTERNATIONAL ExuiBiTIon, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


Medals, Highest Awards, 








It condemns the printer 
and works injury to him who accepts it. 


=~ New England 
= CopservaTory OF Music 
frank! gSquare Sostop 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru- 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Painting and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
guages, German, French and Italian, with the best 
native teachers. In English Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. Inthe New Home excellent board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 
partment, New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & $20 East 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 

hY..4;5 

N.Y 





-» 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres, 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


F. CONNOR, 
Le Ot, 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (28 Send for Catalogue, 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE, 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9 a. M. to g vp. m., during the 
entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 
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v4] FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 
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HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c.,cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by Its 
yt products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other adverti 

little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details, The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 

| class typographical work, Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. Circulars, Catalogues or 

| Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 
+ The undersigned will also produce, in miniazure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues. &c., 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary fot their production. 
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CRACKED PLATES. 


—— 


Schomacker Pianos—* Warranted 
to Be a Piano.” 


N the Supreme Court of Alabama, May Term, 1881, the 
Appeal of Joel H. Snow, v. The Schomacker Piano 
Manufacturing Company, is as follows: 
Appellant being a dealer in the sale and renting of pianos, 
and a dealer in musical merchandise in Mobile, purchased 
of appellee, a piano manufacturer in Philadelphia, four 
pianos about the goth day of April, 1875. That dealings be- 
tween them originated from a letter received by appellant of 
date 16th February, 1875, and copied into the Bill of Ex- 
ceptions. 

That at the time of receiving said letter, and by same 
mail, the appellant also received a printed circular, copied in 
the Record on page”75, and made part of the Bill of Ex- 
ceptions, in which are these words: 

“ Every Piano warranted for five years.” 

Appellant testifies that he purchased said pianos under 
and by virtue of said printed warranty, and the induce- 


ments and representations in said letter, and _ that 
this was his first dealing with appellee. That he re- 
ceived at the same time and by same mail from the 
appellee a printed pamphlet, containing numerous cuts 


of the styles of pianos and descriptions thereof, manufac- 

tured by appellee, and which pamphlet contained the words 

on page 20: “ Every Piano warranted to give satisfaction.” 
“(Signed) H. W. GRAY, Presd’t.” 

That afterwards he received hundreds of these printed 
circulars. They came inside of each piano he purchased. 

_ That after the appellant received these pianos into his 
store, he sold one of them, No. 10687, to Charles S. Part- 
ridge, and likewise warranted the piano to him for five years. 
That this sale was in June, 1875, and in December, 1876, 
the iron plate of the first piano broke; that the piano was 
not kept in a damp place, nor was it unskillfully tuned, and 
was in every way properly treated and cared for. 

See testimony of C, S. Partridge, on page 51, and of E. F. 
Kendall, on page 53 
Appellant reported this breaking to the company, by let- 

of page 39 of 
record 

To which plaintiff replied by letter of Dec. 22d, 1876, on 
page 41 of record, agreéing to put ina new plate on con- 
dition that Mr. Partridge would pay cost of transportation 
each way. Mr. Partridge declined to do this, of which the 
company was informed by Mr. Snow in a letter of date 
March 12th, 1877. 

Mr. Snow in compliance with his warranty to Partridge 
took back the piano and gave Mr. P. a new one of same 
make. 

This he did on the 8th of January, 1877, and about two 


of record. 


ter December 19, 1876, commencing on 


years afterwards the iron plate of this piano also broke in 
about the same place and same manner as the other one. 
That he took back this second broken one and gave Mr. 
Mr. Partridge a new one of a different manufacture. 


Subsequent to the breaking of this piano, No. 10687, sold 
to Partridge and before the suit was brought, another one of 
the pianos purchased from appellant, and being one the pur- 
chase money of which is now sued for, also broke and gave 
vay by the cracking of the iron plate. This one had not 
been sold but was still in the store of appellant on sale. It 
broke about the same place and in the same manner as did 
No, 10687. This one was No, 11351. 

Appellee again calls the attention of the company to their 
warranty and requests them to make good the damages he 
has received, in his letter to the company of date January 21, 
1878, 

The testimony showed that warranting a piano means 
that it shall be of good workmanship and material, and that 
it shall be and remain a good musical instrument during the 
time of the warranty. And the weight of the testimony 
showed that the custom of manufacturers on a breach of 
the warranty is, to take back the broken or defective piano 
and give a new one, or repair it at the factory of the maker, 
the maker paying the expenses of transportation each way. 


purchased by appellant from said company on the 26th 
Nov., 1877, being Nos. 11503 and 11351. 

To this suit the defendant interposed pleas of recoup- 
ment and set-off, setting up the damages he received by a 
breach of appellee’s warranty set forth in the pleas and 
shown by the evidence. . 


In these pleas, filed December 27 and 29, 1879 (the plea of 
8th of April, 1879, having been withdrawn. See page 24, of 
record.) appellant claimed that he was entitled to compen- 
sation for the value of the use of the new pianos he had fur- 
nished Partridge in making good his warranty and for the 
expenses of cartage to and from his store to Partridge’s resi- 
dence. 

The company demurred to the pleas setting up these items 
of damage on the ground that they were too remote. The 
Court sustained the demurrers, and the appellant was com- 
pelled to amend his pleas, by filing others leaving out these 
items of damage. 

He now assigns as error this ruling of the Court on these 
demurrers. He insists that the circulars show a warranty 
and the question of fact for the jury was what the parties 
meant by the warranty, and what damage defendant suffered 
by the breach, 

The rule is that no particular form of expression is required 
to constitute a warranty. It depends on the meaning of the 
terms used, and the sense in which they were understood by 
the parties. The word “warrant” need not be used, and 
warranties are construed most strongly against the war- 
rantor. 2 Ala., 181. 

9 Ala., 348. 
28 Ala., 544. 

In this circular issued by appellee the word “ warranted’ 
is directly used. Now, what would be ordinarily under- 
stood when one man says to another on purchase of a chat- 
tel of the character of a musical instrument, that he war- 
ranted it for five years. He certainly would understand 
that it was of “good material and workmanship, and would 
stand as a piano ought to in tone and durability, and would 
be and remain a good musical instrument at least for the 
term of the warranty.” 

These pianos were purchased to sell or rent. This is 
known to every manufacturer who sells to a dealer. Being 
purchased under a warranty they are by the dealer sold un- 
der a like warranty. The pleas filed Dec. 27 and 29. 1880, 
allege this fact. The testimony of Mr. Snow and Mr. Part- 
ridge show the warranty. The plate of the piano breaks and 
it becomes impaired in value, will not stand in tune, and 
there is a breach of the warranty within the five years while 
the piano is in the ordinary use of the customer. 

Mr. Snow makes good his warranty to the satisfaction of 
the customer. He takes back the broken piano and supplies 
him with another. He is deprived of the use of a piano by 
reason of this breaking of the plate. He incurs the expense 
of cartage to and from the residence of the customer, also 
tuning. Why is not this damage the natural and legitimate 
consequence of the breach of the company’s warranty to 
Snow ? 

A piano is different from chattels and merchandise which 
are consumed in the use. A good piano, with occasional re- 
pairing, will last a lifetime. They are invested with the evi- 
dence of identity. They are known by the manufacturer and 
the number. No manufacturer has two pianos of the same 
number. They can be identified with as much certainty as 
you can locate a piece of real estate by legal subdivisions. 
They have a rental value, and it is customary to rent them to 
the same extent as houses and lands. The evidence shows 
that all good manufacturers give warranties either general or 
special. 

In sales of real estate, if there are successive conveyances 
containing covenants of warranty, and there is a breach, the 
last purchaser may recover from his immediate warrantor, 
and on payment he can in turn recover from the next war- 
rantor, and so on through any number of sales and convey- 
ances, 

Washburn on Real Property, 3d vol., p. 471. 


What is there in principle making this just and salutary 
rule of law applicable to the sale of pianos where there are 
successive warranties? This company warranted these 
pianos to appellant. He, in turn, relying on this warranty, 
sold one of them to Partridge,’with like agreement of war- 
ranty. Appellant has made Partridge whole in the damages 
growing out of his breach, and why should not he be allowed 
to recover from the company the damages he has suffered ? 

Partridge bought a piano to use; he was entitled to the 


years, and when the breaking took place he or appellant 
had to be without the use until a new plate could be put 
in. And as appellant had given the warranty he was 
legally bound to give him another piano or put in another 
plate, and as a plate could not be procured or put in in 
Mobile he was compelled to send him another piano. The 
company was informed of the breaking, and agreed to put 
in a new plate if Mr. Partridge would send the piano to 
the factory and pay transportation each way. This con- 
dition Mr. P. would not comply with, as he and Mr. Snow 
understood the warranty to cover the transportation. 

If there was no warranty as appellee, we suppose, will 
contend, why the offer on the part of the company to put 
in a new plate? And if appellant did not consider there 
was a warranty why write to the company and insist on the 
purchaser being made whole? See letter of Dec. 19, 1876, 
page 39 of record, and the reply thereto, page 41. It is evi- 
dent that as there was no special warranty, both parties un- 
derstood there was a general warranty, evidenced by the 
printed circular and pamphlet. 

We submit, therefore, as the company warranted the piano 
to appellant, and he warranted in the same manner to Part- 
ridge, that the Court erred in sustaining demurrers to appel- 
lant’s pleas setting up damages he sustained for the use of a 
piano sent to Partridge and the cost of carriage. 

While appellant was on the witness stand, his counsel in- 
quired of him the value of the piano, No. 10687, in this mar- 
ket before and after the alleged breaking. This question 
was objected to by plaintiff, and the Court sustained the ob- 
jection, and confined the appellant’s counsel to inquiring the 
value of the piano in Philadelphia market, which was excepted 
to, and this ruling is now assigned as error. 

Had the Circuit Court the right to confine the exami- 
nation to the value of the property in Philadelphia? The 
parties contracted with the view of the sale and use of 
the property in Mobile. The first letter written by H. W 
Gray, the president of the company, exhibits great 
anxiety to introduce his company’s manufacture of 
pianos in this market, and Mr. Snow is sought out as the 
instrument to accomplish that object. He makes propo- 
sitions to Mr. Snow (or his former firm, Snow & Brown). 
They are accepted by Mr. Snow, and the pianos are ship- 
ped, and thus the dealings begin. Mr. Snow pays the 
freight and insurance, and when the pianos arrive here 
they arf€ of more value in this market than they are in 
Philadelphia. Both parties know of.the increased value 
of the pianos by being sent to this locality, and in that 
very fact rests the incentive and inducement to trade. 
It is the foundation and the life of commerce. If there 
was no greater value for commodities and articles of 
manufacture in one locality than another there would be 
no commerce and no purchase and interch inge of pro- 
ducts and merchandise. 

The breach of the contract of warranty occurred in 
Mobile—it occurred while the piano had attained its in- 
creased value. That value had attached to it on its 
arrival here, and continued up to the day of the breach. 

Now, the inquiry was, what was its value in this mar- 
ket before and after it was broken? And what was its 
depreciation by being broken? The court confined the 
answers of the witnesses to the value and the deprecia- 
tion to the market of Philadelphia (see pages 49 and 50 
of the record), and refused to permit the witness to an- 
swer in reference to the value or depreciation in Mobile. 
Under the ruling of the court the defendant was not 
only prevented from proving value or depreciation in 
Mobile, but generally without reference to any market. 
He was wholly confined to the market value in Philadel- 
phia, which, as the defendant resided here, he could not 
be supposed to have any knowledge about the value of 
pianos in Philadelphia, as they are not to be found in 
Price Currents like cotton, cereal grains, flour, bacon, &c. 
There is a class of cases in which this ruling of the 
Court would be applicable and proper. In actions 
brought on a contract for the delivery of personal 
property at a particular time and place, the measure of 
damages is the value of such property at the time and 
place appointed for delivery, with interest for the delay. 

40 Ala., 212. 

41 Ala., 678—S. C. 
But that principle has no application here. To be sure 
when the pianos are delivered to the carrier in Philadel- 
phia they were at the risk of the consignee, and in case of 
loss or damage Snow would have to look to the carrier. - 
* But as to the contract of sale between the parties and 








This suit was brought to recover the price of two pianos 


use of a sound and perfect instrument for the term of five 


the recovery of damages for an alleged breach of war- 
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ranty, and fixing a value on the article sold, why should 
the defendant be confined to the market of Philadelphia? 


EXCLUSION OF TESTIMONY. 


The deposition of Lewis Grunewald, a piano dealer of 
New Orleans, was taken by defendant and offered in 
evidence, and the Court excluded, on motion of plaintiff, 
all his evidence from the word “ glue,” on page 57 of the 
record to the word “ manufacturer,” on page 58 of the 
record. To which exclusion defendant excepted. 

This witness was asked if he was acquainted with the 
usages and customs among piano dealers and manufac- 
turers in reference to the sale of pianos by manufac- 
turers who warranted their pianos? And if a manufac- 
turer warrants his pianos to a dealer for five years what 
does such warranty include and mean? 

He answers and says among other things: “ If, during 
the five years, the plate should break in the course of 
reasonable and ordinary use, the right of claim of the 
dealer against the manufacturer in such cases is that the 
manufacturer should furnish another piano in its place, 
or make a new plate in the piano and pay all expenses.” 

The warranty in this case printed in the circular is the 
words: “Warranted for five years.” What is covered 
by this warranty or what it includes or means is one 
of the questions for the jury to decide from the evidence. 

The Court could not without the aid of extrinsic evidence 
tell the jury what was understood between dealers and 
manufacturers, by this form of warranty. The witness 
was a dealer in pianos and testified in answer to the se- 
cond interrogatory (see page 56 of record), that he was 
acquainted with the usages and customs among piano 
dealers and manufacwurers in reference to the sale and 
warranting of pianos. 

Why should he not have been permitted to give his evi- 
dence of such custom and usage, and what such war- 
ranty covered? Was not a portion of this excluded 
testimony admissible showing the usage and custom, or 
what a warranty for five years covered ? 

This was in relation to a particular trade or business. 
There was, it seems to us, without doubt, a “ latent am- 
biguity ” in the warranty which called for extrinsic evi- 
dence as to what the plaintiff meant and what were the 
rights of each in case of a breach of the warranty. 
Parol evidence was not only admissible to explain and 
give force and effect to the contract, but it was necessary 
toa proper understanding by the court and jury of the 
contract. 1 Ala., 160, 

No court or jury could tell what such a warranty cov- 
ered unless by the aid of extrinsic evidence. We sub- 
mit, therefore, that the Circuit Court erred in ruling out 
this explanatory evidence of the witness Grunewald. 

Defendant also examined a piano manufacturer by the 
name of Helmuth Kranich, residing in the city of New 
York, on the same points, and the court ruled out his 
answers to the second and third interrogatories, as shown 
on pages sixty-two and sixty-three of the record. In 
answer to the second interrogatory the witness states 
what is covered by such a warranty. He says that such 
a warranty covers “ (cracked cases)—that the plate will 
not crack—and that it is in general a first-class piano— 
and includes first-class workmanship and material, and 
will continue in general good order with ordinary care 
and usage.” 

In answer to the third interrogatory, the witness states 
what is the general understanding between piano dealers 
and manufacturers as to the rights and duties of each 
party in case the plate should crack or break during the 
term of such a warranty. The witness is a manufac- 
turer, Has knowledge of the respective rights and du- 
ties of persons in this particular trade under such cir- 
cumstances, and we submit that the Circuit Court again 
erred in excluding all of this testimony, as shown by the 
record. Defendant was prohibited from reading to the 
jury any portion of the answers of the witness to the 
second and third interrogatories, as set forth. 


THIRD CHARGE OF PLAINTIFF, PAGE 71 OF 
RECORD. 

The court gave this charge at the request of plaintiff, 
to which defendant excepted. The charge, we insist, 
does not correctly state the law, and besides it was to 
some extent abstract and calculated to mislead the jury. 

It was in effect telling them that because defendant 
purchased two other pianos without a settlement of the 
damages on the original purchase, that he was not en- 
titled to any damages for the broken plate of one of the 
pianos, the price of which is sued for in this action. 

The two pianos, the price of which is herein sued tor, 
were purchased on the 26th November, 1877. (See page 
32 of record.) On the day of December, 1876, the 
piano, No. 10,687, sold to Partridge, broke, and on the 
19th of December, 1876, defendant wrote to plaintiff in 
reference thereto, and claimed a breach of the warranty, 
and informed plaintiff that he looked to it. [See page 40 





of record.] Plaintiff replies by letter of December 22, 
1876, offering to put in a new plate, if Partridge would 
pay the expenses of transportation both ways. On this 
last condition the parties disagreed. But on the liability 
to put in a new plate there was no disagreement. De- 
fendant again wrote in reference to this cracked piano on 
the 12th March, 1877. 

And again on the 21st of January, 1878, he wrote a 
sharp and ccmplaining letter to plaintiff in reference 
to the cracked piano, as in the meantime the second 
piano of plaintiff's manufacture broke in the same way. 
This letter exhibits the defendant on the highest plane 
of commercial and business integrity, and shows, as his 
other letters also do on this subject, what the defendant 
understood by the warranty, and what he was all the 
time insisting on, and that plaintiff knew also how he 
understood it. There is nothing in the evidence or cor- 
respondence showing that defendant ever waived his 
rights or claim for the damages claimed for this breach 
of warranty. He had accepted negotiable commercial 
paper for the purchases prior to November 26, 1877, and 
he could not afford to impair his credit by letting any of 
his paper go to protest, and this paper, as we understand 
the facts, was accepted before the breaking of the first 
plate, and the present claim was the first and only oppor- 
tunity defendant had to insist on his set-off or recoup- 
ment without going to Philadelphia and bring suit there 
for his claim. 

Therefore the plaintiff did not deny the claim or lia- 
bility to put in a new plate, as set forth in said charge, 
and the failure of defendant to discuss the question 
again on his purchase of the last two pianos, did not and 
could not bind him as to any such previous denial by 
plaintiff of one portion of its alleged liability, and was 
no waiver by defendant of the liability of plaintiff to put 
in a new plate. 

This charge we insist under the facts in evidence was 
calculated to mislead the jury and certainly did prevent 
them from allowing the damages for a new plate for 
piano No. 10,687, which plaintiff's own witnesses admit- 
ted. That one broke long before the suit was brought, 
and plaintiff's witnesses stated that it was worth $25 to 
put in a new plate in each piano, and in the letter of the 
President of date the 22d of Dec., 1876, plaintiff agreed 
to put in a new plate. [See page 4o of record.] 

Defendant insists that the Court erred in refusing to 
give the charge set out on page 73 of the record. There 
was evidence by the defendant and other witnesses tend- 
ing to show that there was a general and uniform custom 
in the sale of pianos, that they are to remain good musical 
instruments for the term of the warranty, and if there is 
a breach of the warranty that seller has a right to recover 
the difference in value between the pianos before and 
after they were broken. This charge the Court refused 
and the defendant excepted. 

The explanation of this circular warranty as given by 
H. W. Gray, the president of the company, on page 68 
of the record, is doth novel and unigue and such as no 
ordinary person would ever think of in reading the cir- 
cular. He says the circular and catalogue were only in- 
tended to catch the eye, and that the words warranted 
for five years, only meant that the company “ warranted 
tt tobe a piano!” In other words, that it was not a 
jewsharp or a hand organ, but it was a piano of some 
sort. 

He well knew that no intelligent person would ever put 
such a construction on those words. 

If that was his construction and Mr. Snow’s by his tes- 
timony is so essentially different, then is not the error of 
the court more apparent in ruling out the testimony of 
witnesses Grunewald and Kranich, who explain what 
such a warranty means? 

Again he says on page 69 of the record, in showing the 
form of the special warranty his company give, which is 
that it warrants its pianos for five years “/rom the date 
of manufacture.” And seeing the trap that a customer 
would be caught in by taking sucha warranty, he again 
explains and says this means from date of sale. If so, 
why not say soin the printed warranty itself? This form 
of special warranty is kept printed by the company. The 
printed form went to the jury, is copied on page 69 of the 
record, and distinctly says : 

“This piano, No. , ts hereby warranted for the term 
of five years from the date of the manufacture.” 

What could be plainer ? and what sort of a warranty is 
this? How is the purchaser to know when the piano was 
made? The warranty may be out when the purchase is 
made. The date of manufacture does not appear on the 
piano itself. 

Now with these inconsistent and unreasonable state- 
ments as to the character of plaintiff's warranty and 
as to what was meant by the circular warranty, and 
how defendant understood it; and how any reason- 
able or intelligent person would understand it; and 





what interpretation he was legally authorized to put on 
it; the necessity for the jury to have before them the testi- 
mony of Grunewald and Kranich is made more apparent 
to enable them to do justice between the parties and 
properly interpret the contract Je/ween theni. 

This redoubtable witness, H. W. Gray, says on page 
70 of the record, that a new iron plate of a piano could 
be obtained from the factory and put in at Mobile bya‘ 
skillful tuner, at a cost of about $25.00. If so, it is 
strange that he did not suggest this while the contro- 
versy was going on about these broken plates? And 
strange also, that he did not propose to send a plate or 
plates ; especially when the whole disagreement turned 
on who should pay the cost of transportation to the fac- 
tory in order to have a new plate? 

Among all the piano dealers, manufacturers and tuners 
who have been examined in this case, Mr. Gray stands 
solitary and alone in this statement as to cost of mew 
plate, &c. Mr. Snow who is a skillful tuner, says it can- 
not be done. 

It seems to be a self-evident proposition that there has 
been a miscarriage of justice in this case, and we submit 
that it ought to be reversed on several of the assign- 
ments of error, presented for the consideration of this 
OVERALL & BESTER, 

Attorneys for appellant. 
The decision of the appeal will soon be rendered. 


court. 





Special Announcement. 


HE remarkable growth of the pianoforte and organ 
trade in the the West and Southwest during the past ten 
years has exceeded that of any other branch of manufacturing or 
commercial business. Contemporaneous with its growth have 
been created a large number of important jobbers and dealers 
whose interests demand better attention and easier facilities of 
intercourse than manufacturers located in the East have been able 
to, or can offer. 

A persuasion that the opportunity of more direct communication 
with manufacturers will command the indorsement and earnest 
support of all jobbers and dealers identified with the pianoforte 
and organ trade suggested a combination which places the producy 
of the Messrs. Haines Brothers, pianoforte manufacturers, of New 
York city, and the Whitney Organ Company, of Detroit, Mich.‘ 
practically at the threshold of every jobber in the West and South- 
west. 

Of the more important advantages afforded, may be menioned : 

1. The fact that factory prices will in all cases be duplicated, 
thus avoiding the profits accruing to general agents, and which 
have been such a heavy burden upon dealers and the purchasing 
public. 

2. The manufacturers wholly controlling assignments of terri- 
tory, complications arising from infringement will be much less 
frequent, and can in every case be adjusted with strict regard to 
the rights of their customers. 

Believing the inducements we offer will secure to us the active 
co-operation of the entire trade, and inviting correspondence for 
further particulars, we have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 
HAINES & WHITNEY COMPANY, 
182 and 184 Wabash avenue 

C. J. WHITNEY, President, Detroit. 

N,. J. HAINgs, JR., Vice-President, New York. 

S. M. MILLIKIN, Secretary and Treasurer, Chicago. 

Chicago, March 15, 1884. 





The Ithaca Organ and Piano Company. 

Impelled by many inquiries and the general inter- 
est manifested regarding the welfare of the company above 
named, a Journa/ reporter called at their office a few hours 
agoand ascertained that fifty organs were shipped on orders to 


Europe last week. They went to Scotland, England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Norway and Sweden. 

The manufacture of pianos and organs has not been aban- 
doned as falsely rumured. In the language of Mr. Hintermis- 
ter, who received our reporter kindly: ‘‘ The Ithaca Organ 
and Piano Company is pushing and developing stronger than 
ever. Both products, organs and pianos, are becoming more 
and more special favorites in the musical markets of the old 
and new world. This circumstance alone secures the com- 
pany a brilliant future. A live, energetic manufacturing en- 
terprise may experience now and then a momentary financial 
flurry—it may pass through ordeals and crises ; but when 
based upon merit, intrinsic worth, and, above all, genius, the 
component parts of the sub-soil in which this great Ithaca en- 
terprise is rooted, then let the storms rage—the cyclones ter- 
rify—such a concern will withstand all shocks and commo- 
tions, growing firmer and stronger every day. The struggle 
may be great but the victory will be correspondingly pro- 
nounced. This company is certainly upon the eve of an era 
of unparalleled prosperity. Pluck will win, as it deserves to 
win—success.”—/thaca Daily Journal. 








Augener & Co., the well-known London music pub- 
lishers, have just issued a selection from A. Hesse’s ‘‘ Organ 
Works,” edited by Dr. F. E. Gladstone. 
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Additional Complaints. 


: ‘ HarrisonsurG, Va., March 17, 1884. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


GENTLEMEN—On the 14th of November, 1883, I ordered a 
piano from Daniel F, Beatty, I sent with my order my son’s 
check (H, C, Pankey) on the First National Bank of Harrison- 
burg, Va., payable to Daniel F. Beatty or order—amount, $173.75. 
1,899. He acknowledged the receipt, amount 
$173.75, and said he had placed it to my credit, and would take 
pleasure in seeing my order receive proper attention and forward 
the instrument at his earliest opportunity, sending me notice 
when the instrument was shipped. He failed to send me bill 
and shipping receipt, which I thought very strange of, and urged 
him up to ship my instrument promptly. He has been baffling 
and sending me plausible letters, always stating that he would 
make me an early shipment, and fails todoso. Four months 
have elapsed, and I have yet no instrument. Please inform me 
has he failed, or suspended—has he made an assignment? Who 
are his trustees? Who are his preferred creditors, as I am one 
of his duped creditors? Please be so kind as to give me all the 
information possible, in order that I may recover my money or 


Style piano, 


get my instrument. 

Hoping to hear from you at an early date, 

I am, very respectfully, 
Mrs. Harriet E. PANKEY. 

Please send mea specimen copy of THE MusICAL CouRIER. 
Editors Musical Courier: ~ 

Beatty having been outgeneraled by one of our citizens, I 
thought I would give you the particulars. The Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution, of February 16, contained Beatty's advertisement of 
an organ containing ‘‘ five sets of reeds, including one octave sub- 





bass, with fifteen stops and fan-tremolo; also double-octave 
coupler, with stool, book and music, for $35.” My friend saw 
the ad. and ordered the organ. He requested Beatty to send bill- 
lading attached to draft for the amount, in other words, C. O. D. 
In due time the draft and bill-lading came. My friend wrote 
Beatty to write to the railroad agent here to allow him to examine 
the organ, to see if it corresponded with the advertisement. 
Beatty wrote to the agent, inclosing the letter in one to my friend. 
I was requested to goto the depot and examine the organ, [| 
did so, taking the Atlanta Constitution with me. 

I found it inclosed in a rough-edged box (lumber neither 
matched nor dressed). On taking it out of the box, it resembled 
the cut in the paper about as near as a brass watch resembles a 
gold one. It had 13 stops; box tremolo instead of fan; 1 full 
set and 2 octaves of reeds, making 7 octaves of reeds instead of 
16 octaves advertised. It did not have any sub-bass, simply one 
octave of ordinary bass reeds connected with the sub-bass stop. 
The stool was a common bench. No music book or music. My 
friend asked me to write to Beatty, telling him of the difference in 
the organ ordered and the onesent. Healso wrote to Beatty, de- 
clining to take the organ or to have any further correspondence 
with him. Beatty wrote me to make him an offer for it. As an 
advertisement to show the people what a Beatty organ was, I 
concluded to offer him $18 for it. In answer to my letter con- 
taining this offer, Beatty wrote that he could not take $18, 
but would let me have it for $25. I declined to take the 
organ at his figures, and told him that $18 was all I could pay 


for it. This was on the 15th inst. I have not heard from him 
since. Is it Beatty or his creditors that is working the game 
now ? 


Beatty has been ventilated by our local papers, thanks to your 





articles. Our papers have declined his advertisements which 
have recently been sent to them. Keep on with your good 
work, I think that every legitimate manufacturer of pianos and 
organs ought to subscribe for several thousand copies of your 
journal containing the Beatty articles, and send them to all the 
newspapers throughout the country that they may see and know 
what great good they can do their subscribers by making a note 
of it. Yours truly, 
JAS. FRICKER. 


VickssuRG, SHreverorT AnD Paciric R. R. Co., } 
Arcapia Station, La., March 10, 1884. 


Editors Musical Courier: 

DEAR Sirs—I have your edition of January 30, 1884—of Danie 
F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. I paid him on December Io, 1883, 
by Vicksburg, Miss., post-office order, $35 for his parlor Beet- 
hoven organ and balance in monthly installments, and I attach 
copy of letter he has written me about two a month. Please do 
the kindness to give me name of some lawyer at Washington, 
N. J., I can get to attend to the matter for me. When I made 
this remittance I was railroad agent at Girard, La. 


Yours truly, &c., G. S. Boyp. 


Wasuincton, N. J., February 2, 1884. 
G. S. Boyd, Arcadia, La.: 

DEAR Sir—In reply to yours of January 27, I have had an im- 
mense number of orders for all styles, and especially for my famous 
‘‘Beatty’s Best Parlor Organ,” and in order that all of my pa- 
trons may have equal treatment I have been compelled to place all 
orders in rotation as received, and, of course, will be filled in a 
like manner. Your order will have my best attention as soon as 
it is reached, and I hope you will patiently await your turn. 

I am, very truly yours, DaniEL F, BEATTY. 





THE SUPERB” HARDMAN PIANO. 
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HARDMAN, DOWLING & PECK. 

















A. HAMMACHER & CO., 


209 Bowery, New York. 


~~ 


— SOLE AGENTS FOR — 


FELTEN & GUILLEAUME’S 


GERMAN 





STEEL MUSIC WIRE 


Which is rapidly establishing the reputation of being 


THE BEST ARTICLE, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 


Now offered to the trade. 


We guarantee entire satisfaction in every instance, and ask no pay unless 


Wire furnished under this guaranty is thoroughly approved of by buyers. 





A. HAMMACHER & CO. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO.. ihiacen turers: He to 155 E. 14th St. New York. 








AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
2 Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 


—> MANUFACTURERS OF -o 


PIANOFOR'TES. 








WAREROOMS: No. 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 
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NEVY ENGLAND © 


| Cabinet Organs | | 


| . = 














ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS ! 





Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS, 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


— Or — 


STEINWAY « SONS HAINES BROS, 
FIANO 


5 
M. STEINERT & SONS, 
194 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


cpemes be a gg » geen 
een ualit cacy an 
Great Saue Or Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 





DECKER 


ese a 


PIANOS 


83 Union Square, N, Y, 








MERIDEN, CONN:U.S.A. 


WANE THE WNDORSENENT OF ALL ARTISTS, 
VANSTRATED CATALOGUES TREE 


Represented only by the old-established 
and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
try, which fact is sufficient proof that the 
instruments are appreciated. 








THe NEW ENGLAND PIANO 


Is meeting with the Highest Praise from Dealers and Purchasers. 


Write for Prices to 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co., George Street, Highland District, Boston, Mass. 
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Trade Notes. 

—F, H. Wood & Co., St, Louis, Mo., have sold out to C. W. 
H. Brewster. 

— Elmer F. Gould is the successor of the firm of Gould & Ray, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 

—Julius Zahonyi, of St. Paul, Minn., dealer in musical instru- 
ments, has failed, 

—dAn invoice of Mason & Hamlin pianos has been shipped to 
Metzler in London, 

—Trade with Vose & Sons is nearly at a standstill. We un- 
derstand the firm shipped eight pianos last week. 

—Mr. C. A. Daniel, formerly of the A/usical People, is the 
partner of Wm. R, Swan & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

—Wilson, formerly with D. H. Baldwin & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is now a partner of Theodore Pfafilin & Co. 

—Mr. L. J. Demarest, with the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany, Boston, starts out this week on an extended business trip. 

—Mr. Charles H. Steinway sails to-day, per steamer Fulda, 
for Europe, especially London and Germany, on business and for 
recreation. 

—Patents have been granted to Durant & Shupe for an opera 
chair (No. 294,454), and to W. Hober for a 1eed organ attach- 
ment (No. 294,621). 

If dealers wish to see a well-appointed piano factory they 
should visit the factory of the New England Piano Company in 
Boston. Much can be seen and learned there. 

Peek & Son's supply is nearly all taken by E. H. McEwen 
& Co., who make out a check every Friday to pay off the hands 
of the aforesaid piano manufacturing concern. 

—An estimate of Daniel F. Beatty's business can be made from 
the money order business in Washington, N. J.,841 money orders 
were sent from that town and 8,652 were paid there. 

The annual directors meeting of the George Woods Com- 


pany took place on March 19, Mr. George Wood was elected 


president, Mr. Frank H, March, treasurer, and Mr. George 
Ryder, clerk. 

—During the first six months of the operation of the Steinway 
and Hunter's Point Railroad under the ownership of William 


Steinway, 246,614 passengers were carried, a result unequalled 
before in Long Island City. The entire length of the road, 
including sidings, switches, &c., is ten miles. 
Che following circular has just been received : 
REMOVAL, 
Te our New Warerooms, 167 Tremont street. 

We shall be pleased to have you call and test our “ New Pat- 
ent Agraffe Bridge Piano,” which is creating such a sensation in 
the music trade. ’ 

HA.LLet & Davis Company, 
Piano Manufacturers, 
Established in this city half a century. 
N, March 17, 1884. 
S.-W. Corner EiGutn anp Locust Streets, / 
PHILADELpuia, February 11, 1884. { 
rhe contract between Henry Distin and myself, under which 
Mr. Distin superintended the manufacturing of brass wind musi- 
cal instruments for me at my factory, was terminated by agree- 
ment between us on Saturday, the gth inst., and the business car- 
ried on under that contract was by said agreement closed this 
All business relations, except what may be necessary for 


On 


day. 


settlement, between Distin and myself have ceased to exist. 


west corner Eighth and Locust streets, under the supervision of 
skilled workmen, the manufacturing of brass band instruments. 
J. W. Pepper. 
—A man of long experience in the music business, at present 
connected with one of the largest houses in the trade, having good 
reasons for changing, desires position as manager, or wareroom 
salesman of pianos and organs, First-class references given. 
Address W. Care, Field-French Piano and Organ Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








An Indispensable Book. 


THE “ORGAN AND PIANO LEASE RECORD,” PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


The following circular explains itself ; We take great 
pleasure in offering this book to the music trade, knowing we are 
supplying a want long felt, and an assistant that every dealer 
will find of incalculable value, acting, as it does,as a com- 
plete check on every instrument sold, recording the sale in 
all its details, and keeping an accurate account of each and 
every payment thereafter. 

By the use of this book your leases ,and contracts can be 
filed away in your safe and never again referred to until re- 
quired to pass back to your customer at the time of the final 
payment. Itis alike admirably suited for the sewing-machine 
business, and equally as valuable to this branch of trade, sav- 
ing, wherever used, a great deal of time and annoyance, 
and always keeping before you a complete statement of your 
cusfomers’ account, without all the routine work of posting 
books, &c. 

Every business man deems his bill-book an essential with- 
out which he could not possibly get along. This condensed 
and simplified account of each sale, furnishing at the same 
time a record to the end or last payment, is, if possible, of 
greater importance than your bill-book. 

They will be furnished to contain records of from one to 
eight hundred sales, as the customers require. Send your 
orders to the publishers, stating number of sales required. 
New England Organ Company, 1297-9 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S, A. 

Copyrighted by N. M. Crosby, Boston, Mass. 


_ a a 





Fort Wayne Trade. 

The Fort Wayne Organ Company has. just com- 
pleted a fine organ for, Chas. Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia. 
The case is one of the most beaptiful I have ever seen. It is 
fully veneered, with polished panels and elegant carvings. They 
are also making for the same firm one of their popular two- 
manual organs. The company (have recently built a large addi- 
tion to their factory. Besides their annual catalogue, they are 
getting out a smaller catalogue in colors, which will be a little 
gem. The company’s numerous agents will take pride in show- 
ing this catalogue to their customers. 

D. H. Baldwin's branch store'is doing the most of the local 
trade. W. F. H. 








Boston's big organ in the Music Hall has been sold 
and will be removed before the 1st of July. The New England 
Conservatory of Music has the refusal of it until that time, after 
which it is liable to be sold to go to any one of three Western 
cities which have made negotiations for its purchase. How differ- 
ent it all was when this instrument was firstopened! Then Bos- 
ton made a great splurge about its superior art-culture and pre- 


New Music. 





J. O. V. ProcHazKA, New York City. 


Encyclopedia of Modern Classieal Music for the Pianoforte, Vols. II 
and Iil. 


Some issues ago we noticed the first volume of this highly in- 
teresting and meritorious publication. There now lies before us 
the second and third volumes of the proposed series, and both 
comprise a finer collection of pieces than the first volume. Among 
the excellent works reprinted in the second volume may be men- 
tioned some of Otto Lessman’s Tannhiuser songs, by Franz 
Liszt, pages from the ‘‘ Forest Scenes,” by Adolf Doppler ; a 
beautiful ‘‘ Romance,” in F major, by Tschaikowsky ; a charm- 
ing ‘‘ Pastorale,” by Kullak; a ‘‘ Love Song,” by Reinecke ; 
some of the ballet music from ‘‘La Gioconda,” Ponchelli ; a 
‘* Cradle Song,” by Jadassohn ; a pleasing ‘‘ Album Leaf,” by 
Adolf Doppler ; the well-known ‘‘ Pizzicati,” from Delibes’ ballet 
‘* Sylvia” ; and Carl Heymann’s brilliant ‘‘ Elfenspeil.”” The 
‘* Hunting Song,” and ‘‘ Ave Maria,” by Mr. Prochazka himself, 
are unpretentious compositions, but interesting enough to be fre- 
quently performed. The volume will no doubt find numerous 
admirers. 

The third volume contains two pretty salon pieces by Widor, 
the often heard ‘‘ Polish Dance,” op. 34, by Scharwenka ; pieces 
by Dr. Wm. Kientzl, Louis Gregh, F. von Wickede, Hans 
Huber, Moszkowski, Tschaikowski, Dvorak, Jadassohn, Nicodé, 
H. Hoffman, R, Niemann and notably A. C. Mackenzie, whose 
orchestral Scotch Rhapsody ‘‘ Burns” has been reduced to the 
piano in quite a skillful manner. 


Of the works of resident composers this volume contains but two : 
First, a quaint and peculiar little movement in D minor, called ‘‘ II 
Penseroso,” by our esteemed collaborator, Horace W. Nicholl, 
which, small as it is, shows the skillful musician and musical thinker 
in its clear part-writing and original harmonization. Second, an 
‘* Andante Elegico” in E flat by Frederic Brandeis, who has 
given us in this not only a well-worked, but also in point of in- 
spiration, a highly meritorious composition. The piece in its 
middle portion is not easy to play, but its study will well 
repay the performer, as, when well executed, it will prove quite 
an effective salon-piece in the best sense of this much abused 
word. 





Fr. Kistner, Letpsic, GERMANY. 


Frank Vanderstucken. 


“ 


1. Four songs, with German words............... +++ 
2. Nine ” 7 7” 


“ “ “ “ 


Herr Vanderstucken has only been in this country a few weeks, 
and is the new director of the Arion Society. From the above 
thirteen songs it is very evident that Mr. Vanderstucken is an ex- 
cellent harmonist, and a musician far above theordinary. All the 
accompaniments to these songs are interesting, not one being 
commonplace, but the melodies are not striking, and appear to 
to have been made upon the harmonic structure. A specially good 
song is the one to the words ‘‘ Aus meinen Thrinen spriessen.” 
Another one is the ‘‘ Siehst dudas Meer?’’ All, however, display 
technical knowledge and much freedom in the handling of peculiar 
harmonies, and, above all, are thoroughly well written. Mr. Van- 
derstucken appears to be what maybe called a “‘ realistic” musi- 
cian. All his music seems to be inspired by well defined mental 
pictures, and he has undoubtedly a special gift for ‘‘ musical 
word-painting ;”’ it is, in fact, his forte. He should be welcomed 
to this city by all those musicians who are working for the highest 








Monday, February 18, 1884, I will begin at my factory, south- 








tended to regard with contempt every other city in the Union. 


and best in the art divine. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
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PROFESSOR GALLY’S 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTRUMENT. 





ot» 
oye 


Address M. GALLY, 25 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 







SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


GHORGH BOTHN EHR, 


Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


MUNROE PATENT OKGAN REED, 


And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 


No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 





—NEW YORKEK.+— 
—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%-— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


AD WARD SCHUBERTH & C0. omox’socame, NEW YORK. 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 








‘> CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRICHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme, 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki. 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


% 285 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 








All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
Leipsic; C. F. PETEX> Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc, Catalogues sent free upon application. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


E. STONE & SONS, Erving, Mass., Manufac- 
- turers of Square and Upright Piano Cases. 
Ji eg Pins, with thread cut, $15 per thousand. 





a) ap nin tin tin in tin in iti in tintin in ti tinti ti n in tinin in  n n i 
A. HAMMACHER. 


A. HAMMACHER & C 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THECOUNTRY 


= Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


; i i i i le i i i ae 


WM. SCHLEMMER, 


PPPS SSS SSS SSH SOSH HSO 


PPP PPPS PPP PPS PSS PPP PPPPPPPOEPPOPOSHESOOOS 
C, F. GOEPEL, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in ~ 


PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


>~*+ +> too 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 





One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 





‘HEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PL A N © OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 





— WE cadibciiend2: 


al Upright and Squares. 


233 ete wird 235 E. Twenty-first St., | 
TORE. 


‘the BeLMONL aa re Milton 


ORGANS. 
| First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
(2 AGENTS WANTED. 


1129 CHESTNUT sT., PHILADELPHIA. 





MANUFACTURERS 
woes — OF Reale 
“eect 


STULTZ & BAUER =: 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 708 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NE 


‘Upright an Square Pianos, 


YORK. {sence} 





First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, 


Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold | Medal at at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 


Gold Medal at Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 





= £3) 'L' fa OC ee. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE ®@ UPRIGHT PLANOS 


‘‘ For greatest power, pleasing and hae quality of tone, pliable action and solid emsey novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th & I Ith Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


6B EiFik BROS. & CO 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos °~s:*ssr*" 


NEW YORK CITY. * Se 
EAD IT 


1873. 1873. 











292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, | 
NEW YORK CITY. 











ou Special “FARM and GARDEN”® 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 
KINDLING WOOD YARD, 


174,176, 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. Y. 


EN SEEDS 
—= the “Farm and Garden” (t 


Farmers kage one ee FREE 
FOR TRIAL Tristreck of Deore’ slewa Seeds. 
‘We make the o! offer to nas duce you to try our Seeds, 
Gard 


a wryfin 


rome 
j : “Boston Market Cel oo 

wingte m Market Celery, . 
d ht ll g iene mote sat mine 600) n Merkes Cheumber. lie ie-tep Tur- 

lis for ) Usual price of these sis 
’ View Melon aise crotuperb Pu Pusey (=m! iho = 3 for Be yt ok 8 '50c. 

= ane a ry et etsien grown from our Seeds. Jompetition © 
0 il CASH P REMIUMS te all 2S vere ascrs of these trial packages, and i othera. ul 
— at aes ly wit ce and take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. 
ual sent with os os x + oa with ee in cash or ee -P ~r = ive nyt aeee 
will ente 


W. DORR & = ag tae ath St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters, 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
456 West 37th Street, New York. 


ing pail, ha the 
Premiums. WwW 


HALLET & DAVIS cg PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 486 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnat Street. Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, PD. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms, 
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mom MARTIN GUITARS tow ccc 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. << 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unitea States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








KspaAck 


Grand, Square and Upright 


IPIJTANOS.'> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


id are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
gtrame nts of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
x a lustrate oe atalogue furnished on application. 

8 reasonabl Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
¥Yactory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 





THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 





MITH 


‘AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(@ Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 











THE 
psa SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN (0, 
Worcester, Mass. BOSTON, MASS. 
(i | LD . Grand, Square and be 





PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CoO., 
B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
¢@™ Correspondence Solicited. 


BRIGGS 'S 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


Piano stool 


| MANUFACTORY, | 





PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Every Piano Futty Warranted For Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


CORNISH & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 











PETERBORO, N. H. 


Washington, N. J. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 





EMILE MILLE 








" PIANO- FORTES | 








Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 


the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 


$$ 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, 


S. LIEBLING, HENRIETTA 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 

CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B. PERRY. 





MAURER, 





He 


2S YH ALREROONMSS > eS 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





GEORGE P. BENT, 


ROWE GRGARY. 


CHICAGO: 
81 and 8&3 Jackson Street. 
EANSAS CITY: 
1304 St. Louis Avenue. 


BILLINGS 


*+PIANOS,*< 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 








HUN ER 


FIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGHELT. 


——— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN PF. HONER, Sil, S13 & 515 W. 42d St., WY. 





CRANE & 


13 University 


PIANO 


Piace, 


FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAPUIS, 


New York, 





BENT PIANOS 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Best Medium-FPriced Fiancs in the Werld 
MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 


G™ Write for Catalogue and Prices to R, M. BENT & CO, 











Cit 
st 


~SQUARE 
P for Catalogue and Prices, 








JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Planolorte Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piano and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & U0. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 





CHRISTIE & SON, 29 to 223 W. 36th St., N.Y. 





NEW YORK. 
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wwiirrictt PA OK ARD 





O i G A NJ ii Manufactared } te 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar aaena ement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my pa ate at metallic 
A on frame, cast in one piece, patented May, x87?» and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN CoO. 


++ ESTABLISHED 1850. «+ 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


FINE PIANO STOOLS 


— ALSe— 
Music Racks and Stands, 
Fleece, Felt and 
Embroidered 
Cloth Piano 
Covers, for 
Gnd Upright’ 
an r 
PIANOS. 
Scarfs with Fronts 
for Uprights, 


A SPECIALTY, 


The Oldest and Largest House in 
the Trade 


890 CANAL ST., near West Broadway. 
New Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 


GEORGE W. SEAVERNS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


Piano-Porte« potions, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


G@™ Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 
Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








JULIUS BAUER & CO 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


(56 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


iLL. 


»PATEN 





OR AC lions 


Fronts for Upright Pianos. 


(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 


Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACKS, 


Artists’ Busts and Stools, 


Fitted Grand Ges ers of Fleece Cloth, _ — 
Silk Plush, &c. Ge Caratocue Free, 


Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prices. Embroidered Flags and Banners. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall, New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Urright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
Action Leather, Punch Leather, 


F, W, KRAFT, CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 


Also Leather for te, Gloves and other purposes. 














MANUFACTURER OF 


BUCKSKINS and CAPPING L LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
BROWS VILLE, wT estchester County, IW. ZT. 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 




















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED rnom ALL PARTS pao ang THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS fig track oncan AND PIANO CO 





Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, |  —————— 


through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually | 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years, 


CG >} SWISS CHIMES rm A SPECIALTY. =D 


Novelty in saylend a great feature. 


Office and rial. ITHACA, N. Y. 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 
| No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


fi PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 

The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





A. BAUS, Manager, the Duplex rapidly to the front. 








PALACE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 











Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


° es 
MANUFACTURERS OF ( a, 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








“BAY STATE ORGAN war ai its 1 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


0. B. HUNT & CO., 


101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman an LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. | 20-— —24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case anc Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLI 


Upright « Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 


1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


~ THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 
a Ht PE a: 





C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square 


1125 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 





Pianos. 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


























Vienna, 1873. 
AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO? ORGAN | 


FELT 












Paris, 1878. 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N, LY. 


oe ey 





ib Bea ft 


Hirt i 
nd ey iy 


Me NATERIALS, 








No. 122 


EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





BEHNING 


meee, Upright and Grand Fienos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK. 








124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


Factory: 


BHEHNING & SON. 








McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


Ths Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


/ HAVE NO SUPERIOR 


Pas ., 
== o 





The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 
CHASE PIANO 00, 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


RICHMOND INDIANA. 


SONVid 














LOCKWOOD rkiiem /4 


Duane Street, New Yerk. 





4g 





